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For the National Era. 
, PALAGE IN GENOA. 


BY EDWARD SPENCER. 


t oie 
La Scala. 


——* Fair Milan, 
Within whose veins long ran 


The viper’s palsying venom.”—Shelley. 
is clegiacaily dreaming over her ruins, and 
at times suddenly awakered by the melocy 
and springs wildly up, this sudden inspiration 
19 the song itself, but ratherto the ancient mem- 
lings which the song has awakened—which 
nas ever borne in her heart, and which now might- 
é sys (orth ‘Henry Heine's Reisebilder. 


aly § 
qhen she 1° 
fg S008 

got due 
ones and fe 


ay 


cot my reader give himself no alarm ; this 

. is not an Itinerary; the author has no 
‘ ite of entering into competition with “ Mar- 
ss” nor of contesting public favor with “ Brad- 
vy. Equally is he free from any intention 
setting forth, “in mournfal numbers,” the 
yuck plumage, heavy talons, and rathless tem- 


ni av. 


wrt, of that imperial bird, 


“ Qui, per piu devorare, 


Porta dus beechi.” 


That 


Wwe 


eg Napoleonniennes.” The objects of my 
wok are purely artistic: the evolution of cer- 
ain characters, the dramatic progress of cer- 
sin events, and the psychological phemomena 
induced (to use & scientific term) by the recip- 


Still, it is impossible for scenes to be laid and 
‘ircumstances to transpire in “at Palace in 
jenoa” without having something to do with 
jyly and Italian life and seenery—the more so, 
yn this particular history, as the sequel will 
‘orth, there is a decided reflex action of this 
‘{t haunt for gods” upon the personages we 


we selected for portraiture. 


yy of this influence of Italy upon our charac- 
ws, we must depict Italy and its people, and it 
dull be our endeavor not to let the process fas- 
coste us, and betray us into extraneous writing, 
«my word-use that may have the effect to mar 
ieartistic proportions and unity of our story. 
much of preliminary explanation seems to 
we been required, in order that our purposes 
id method shall not be misunderstood. 

The two days which our friends gave to Mi- 
4 were busily employed, as we may readily 
conjecture, when so much life, health, and 
curiosity, combined to waken them into motion. 
There were the Brera and Ambrosiana, with their 
wealth of art to be inspected ; the latter, with 
drawings by da Vinci, Michel An- 


its MSS, its 


wlo,and its hair of Lucrezia; the former, with its 
yecious “ Sposalizio” of Rafael, its old fres- 
ws of the day of Luini, its Titians, Guidos, 
Tworets, Giorgiones, Schidones, and, above 
ilits grand pathetic “ Hagar,” from the pen- 

{Guercino. These and the churches seen, 

tivale dragged them off to study the Duomo, 

famous cathedral which has been depicted 
revery school geography, from Malte Brun 
orse, down to Mitchell, and—what is the 
ist favorite of the Pedagogic Hierarchy? We 
shall not speak of what they saw and felt, but, 
* Brith a single brief sentence from the pen of 


ind M 


the lamented Wallace : 


“This cathedral is not the child of law and 
calculation, but of nature and love, and its 
slowing beauties catch a higher, warmer color 
from those instincts of feeling which gushed 

to forbidden union for its creation; it is a 


is a political matter entirely, and, as such, 
_jeft to the discussion of pamphleteers, and 
ge correction supposed to lie perdu in “ Des 


So far forth, 
jen as is necessary for the proper understand- 


ster, perhaps, according to the botany of 
chitecture, but it is like the peerless and per- 
fet rose, which passes out of the family of or- 
ier, only to become the queen over all orders ; 
ud we may grant pardon to a deviation which 
ut an affluence of charms that bewilders 

te mind in admiration, and makes faint the 
wise with delight” —alt of whieh is perhaps 
a polite way of ealling the Duomo of Mi- 

an one of those handsome bastards, which have 
“ently elicited the encomiums of M. de Gi- 
iin, because they possessed innate power in 
temselves to overcome circumstance — with 
‘ich critique, we say, and the charitable sup- 
jaition that our friends saw the Duomo en- 
rely, from the “ erystal-vested troop,” (three 
towand strong,) who mount guard upon its 
jianacles, to the silver shrine in its vaults, 
"tere San Carlo Borromeo plays the part of 
“igus, & sceptre in his skeleton hand, a crown 
y the famed Benvenato upon his ghastly 
sull—we dismiss the Cathedral of Milan. 
But not even the famous Duomo so impress- 
“ our travellers as did a scene “ from the life,” 
‘ich they witnessed that night at the world- 
‘owned “La Scala” Opera House. It was 
‘scene from the life, I have called it, and it 
Yoght them that the stupid Austrian eagle, 
"ith its “testa teedescha” —two of them, 
‘her—not only fully renewed, but exagger- 
“ed all that tradition bas handed down sbout 
*e venomous tyranny of the Visconti viper. If 
“* Visconti were tyrants, so also they were 
‘Mian, and took some pride in their Milan. 
*ydid aot wave an eternal black flag over 
people, crying “death, death!” They pat- 
wed Art—it was Galeazzo of that family 
tun the Cathedral—it was Ludovico of that 
uly invited da Vinei to his Court, and thus 
“i the foundation of the Milanese academy 
‘lofLombard art. But the iron heel of these 
Ne coated gentry permits none of this. They 
wh them down deeper and deeper into the 
“te, seolling at their pale pain-marked fea- 
"s, rejoicing when they writhe a little. Time 
*8,and not so very long sinee, when the foe 
“ generous, comparatively ; not forty years 
“when Reignier was Archduke, and Bubna 
“er in Milan, some generous deeds were 
Hne—~ave, let us pat it on record that an Aus- 
“tt general in Milan has been known to tear 
hee list of eight hundred of the disaffected, re- 
thas ‘o know them! Be it known also that 
” |, Bubna, was applauded in La 
But that was before 1830— 
"e Metternich had discovered, to his dis- 
4at the snake was scotched, not killed. 

S changed, and since then the Milanese 
een treated as Milo exercised himself— 
*otona calf grew into a mighty bull—the 
Sets, handeuffs ‘ have been converted into 
Veogromnd leg-irons, Mantuan water-vaults, 
wi ‘an oubliettes, or dungeons, ninety feet 
. *Bpielberg, 
‘) the whitecoats, “Shall we suffer them 
wruse themselves? Why, no; then they will 
my, -ctive, strong, able to resist. If they turn 
py it brings back memories ; and, besides, 
Mich cP are ugly weapons in an emeute, of 
mon nave forty per aunum. If they paint, 
hes _ concede them colors, and out of these 
tro mock us, and inflame themselves with 
i “ed tri-color. Decidedly, we must write 
Prods All kinds of Amusement’ in the Index 
“orius for Milan.” And so, with a bay- 
‘ey. °Very throat, a spy in every house, a 
= re every heart, and the “deep damna- 
dens ever-present whitecoats sicken- 
hen) > °Y®, Milan sits waiting for—the jadg- 


Yet 
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Rtherg 
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torthe act. 


a (\ 


Yilan 


obe amusement the ¢ 
eared to cut them oft from—and that is, 
hes has They have been robbed of their art; 
~ | e 

id 
; Gozzi and Goldoni are e 


from their wires, But 


and the 
.* plague-haunted 
yy... 224, if word or 


ne “t of their hopes, their fears, 


have, which White- 


been robbed of their drama ; Alfieri, 
‘on of genius and freedom, is @ forbidden 
urgated and 
ted, and only the Fantocctnt are not un- 
erie they have left to 
music and her La Scaia, and in the 
ballet ceutres the very heart of 
ple. They can ap- 
rish or motion seems |, 
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forth! No wonder they at old Rossini, 
and bless him for his Barbiere, his Tanoredi ; 
no wonder they salute Meyerbeer’s Roberto, 
and sing the praises of deaf Beethoven's Pro- 
metteo ! 


To La Scala went the travellers, and it was 
there théy had a new revelation of Italian char- 
acter. 

The opera was good, but our friends had seen 
it better performed in Paris and in Munich; 
80, while they waited for the balletthey could 
glance around and study the character of the 
house. The Whitecoat was everywhere sprin- 
kled, and the pale, pain-lined face was every- 
where seen, but they no more mingled together 
than will oil and water. Helen observed them 
curiously, and saw, with a half-shudder, the 
awful gulf that gaped between these two—the 
conqueror and the conquered. It was a terribly 
ominous revelation to the innocent girl’s heart, 
the possibility of tyranny so absolute, producing 
hatred so intense. Whitecoat sat him down 
here and there, where he pleased, as the master 
should, contempt and insolent disdain in his 
gesture and in his twirled modstache. Scorn 
and pride and disdain in his muttered curse, in 
his laugh at a brother Whitecoat’s ear, in the 
clank of his sword, and the scowl of his brow. 
Yet Whitecoat was not easf in his seat; the 
slave could still avenge himself; for never was 
proof of hatred, dread, and loathing, more di- 
rectly given, than manifested on those dark, 
pale faces, in their every look and action. Did 
a Whitecoat sit near a Pale-face woman, she 
shrunk away, and drew her dress closer to her, 
as if a serpent slunk by, or a ghost walked past. 
Did one stare, she would grow pale, nervous, 
try to avert her face, and seem to have palpable 
recognition of the evil eye. And ever on those 
pale, pain-lined faces waked there a languid, 
weary smile, yet a smile so made up of con- 
tempt, so dark, so malign, so vexatious, that 
Helen fancied she would rather have a scorpion 
sting her on the cheek, than face such smiles as 
those. Worse than all, they seemed tc seek to 
restrain these smiles, as if dreading some con- 
sequence from them, but yet, spite ali their 
efforts, unable to do so, so deeply were their 
hearts filled with this contempt and scorn and 
loathing. 

Presently, Helen began to notice that the eyes 
of three especial persons were on her, intently 
gazing. 

First, the eyes of a Whitecoat sitting near, a 
red-faced Colonel, to whom Tokay was no 
rarity—pride, and insolence, and cruelty, and 
truculent suspicion, gleaming in his twinkling 
eye, in his swollen face, in his martinet erect- 
ness, in his wheezy, pompous breathing, and 
the frowsy penthouse of his gray moustache. 
Second, an Italian, his face paler than the | 
pale, his black hair long and wild, his large 
eyes full of lurid light, with brown hollows un- 
derneath them, his hauds nervous and tremu- 


Whitecoat—rose, embraced, shouted, and wept! 
But at Helen’s elbow came off another scene, 
still more startling. The Italian with the pale 
face and lyrie eye—Number Two, in fact—had 
raised that first wild cry of “Italy,” and now 
he rose, and waved his flowers three, preparatory 
to fling them upon the stage. But Helen heard 
a hoarse growl, “Hund!” a white form bent 
over her, towards the Italian, and instantly the 
Austrian colonel grasped and was crushing the 
waved hand in his own sword-hardened fist. 
Only for a moment, and then he drew back, 
having achieved the tri-color posey. A sickly, 
ghastly pallor came over the insulted man’s face, 
he weet | still, unresisting, only swaying slightly 
to and fro, like a stem of maize in the Septem- 
ber wind—yet did not resist! At Helen’s side 
Merivale sprang up, @ fierce fire in his eyes, a 
red blaze in his cheeks, ard he would have 
stricken the Austrian, when a strong hand 
pressed him back into his seat, and a voice, 
which Helen felt to be that of the Hyena, said 
in his ear: 

“Fool! think of the dungeons of Mantua! 
Be quiet—if only for the sake of her by your 
side!” 

Helen heard these words, as if in a maze, for 
her fascinated eyes were still drawn towards the 
Two. There the colonel stood, his thick lips 
parted, his grizzly moustache lifted in a smile 
of scorn, slowly tearing to pieces the tri-colored 
bouquet. There he stood, like a boisterous self- 
confident bull, ready for and waiting any shock. 
And there swayed the Italian, his eolor ever 
growing ghastlier, his eye ever growing fiercer, 
till in his aspect and his motion he reminded 
her of a wounded viper—there he stood, sway- 
ing a little to and fro, until she saw a light of 
fate grow into his eye, until she saw his stealthy 
hand creep stealthily towards his bosom, bis 
shoulders lower, his frame seem to clench itself, 
so that he no longer reminded her of the viper, 
but of the leopard, softly waving its sleek sides, 
softly unclosing its talons, unloosing its jaws, and 
knitting its muscles for the spring. 

But again, ere the catastophe, the master 
spirit interposed. Like an arrow from the bew, 
the Hyena took his place beside the leopard, 
put arm about his breast, and pressed him 
down into his seat. 

“Are you mad, Luigi? remember—it is 
death for death—and I have heard you say 
your life outvalued his.” 

Luigi shook him off—screamed, almost, be- 
tween his teeth: 

“Touch me not, Spiaccia!” and, like one 
demented, fled hatless from the house. 

Overborne by excitement, and with these 
shadows of Milan lying heavy at their hearts, 
our friends soon followed, taking leave of La 
Scala. .Yet, before they were quite gone, Helen 
had seen the effect of that scornful word, Spiac- 
cia, upon the Englishman, and after that, she 
fancied he was rather a tiger than a Hyena. 





lous. 

And these two gazed only at Helen. But the 
third saw all three, and more than all three— 
everything in the house. Him Helen confessed 
to herself she liked least of any, and dreaded 
most his stare. 

An Englishman, perhaps forty years old, red 
and white in his colors, check in his dress, gen- 
tlemanly in manner, and shrewdly keen in look. 
Why did not Helen like him? His color was 
fresh, florid—his manner manly; there was 
perhaps a soupgon of dissipated habits in his 
dry lip and in the redness of his eyes, but 
nevertheless he seemed a “ well-boru English- 
man.” Why did Miss Beale experience such 
aversion for him? Was the repulsive influence 
seated in that impudent “ stony British stare,” 
so strangely alternated with a furtive sort of 
uneasiness, @ seeming as if he were in dread of 
some disgrace, some peri], and hated himself 
because capable of yielding to that dread? Was 
it because of the chance look she now and then 
saw flashing out from his eye—a look full of 
keen search, demoniac intelligence, and subtle 
watchfulness? She did not know, she could 
not analyze her feelings, but, from the first mo- 
ment, she associated him in her mind with a 
hyena—called him softly, to herself, Hyena, 
and thought of that beast, cowardly and defi- 
ant, wasting its strength in search after offal, 
and in robbing of grave-yards, and craunching 
of dead men’s bones, by night. The image took 
possession of her, and she could not banish it. 
Vexed indeed was she at its recurrence, and 
still more at a subtle consciousness that Hyena 
watched her ever; that he was somehow aware 
of her loathing, and—which most vexed and 
alarmed her—that, when he Isoked at her, 
there was something came into his heart which 
prevented him from being Hyena, so long as he 
did look. 

Number One, sitting slightly in her rear, and 
to her right, flung his insolent glance around, 
bridled himself up continually, and, while his 
breath came thickly, and with a jerk gnd 
wheeze, like a suppressed eructation, seemed to 
say to himself, looking at her: “ Potz tausend ! 
a traulein worthy my handkerchief. The Herr 
Colonel might perchance make a worse se- 
lection of a mistress to grace his Danubian 
Schloss. Was zum Henker! her eyes pierce 
clear through lapels, mazarin, and padding! 
One of the high-thinking Goddesses, she! " 
Number Two, seated just in front of her, and 
in the first tier of the loge, twirling noiselessly 
what seemed a nosegay of three flowers in the 
palm of his hand, seemed, as he gazed at her, 
to soar away in a lyrical dream, entirely lovely, 
and entirely unsubstantial. 

Number Three, standing against a pillar, 


to Merivale by Helen’s side, but where he could 
touch Number Two, seemed to watch all— 
Number One with contempt, Number Two 
with pity and scorn, Merivale with—a frown, 
Helen with—suppose we say, a sob. 
It was singular, inexplicable to Helen, what 
an interest she took in watching these three, 
and she was still so engaged, when, the Opera 
finished, the entr’acte expired, the curtain rose 
upon the Ballet. Now, indeed, she could not 
fail to look, for it was a new emotion to her, 
this “ poetry in actien,” for which Milan is so 
justly celebrated. It was a sort of rose-colored 
rendering of “As You Like It,” under the 
name of “ Orlando e Rosalinda,” and though 
the plot was not Shakspeare'’s, though not a 
word was spoken, and the whole affair was de- 
lightfully artificial, it could not fail to charm. 
The immense stage, the maze of figures, the 
magnificence of dress and scenery, the lyric 

sion of the music, now wild and fierce, now 
and wailing, now triumphant, exulting, 
victorious, the exquisite harmony of the dances, 
and the acting, which seemed to say more, to 
give its meaning more accurately and intense- 
ly than words—all this could not fail to en- 
trance. Not only Helen was enchanted, but 
the audience also, till they were strung up and 
ripe for one of those sudden madnesses which 
the Italians call furore, and which we have no 
synonym for in word or act, as likewise we have 
no limit to the expression of our wonder at be- 
holding it. And it came. : 

There was a scene between Giacomo (“the 


a pirouette, a lively gesture, and strange vivaci- 
ty and expression, they argued about the land 


hopeless; he did not wish to return thither ; 
tyranny ground it down, the spirits of the peo- 
ple were quenched—all so plainly acted, that 
they seemed to hear him say to the land: 

“ Cadyta e la tua gloria—e w_nol’ vedi!” 


Then, how the woman flung off her light frivo- 
ous air, how passion swelled in her limbs, flash- 
ed from her eyes, panted under her bosom, in- 
formed her with the port and majesty of 3 sybil, 
as she signed her vehement, tearful disclaimer. 
“No—no—no—she does see—she doe feel— 
she will rise from the dust—like q lion—she 
will shake off the oppreszors, like dew from her 
mane, she will, she shall, she must be free!” 

The thing was done. Ere Whitecoat could 
elear his throat for the utterance of his hoarse 
“ Brava!” a sharp, shrill voice, wild with ex- 
citement, took up the cry— 

“ Viva Italia!” and there ensued a scene 
that made cnet A ae 
with sy! y- age of voices 
ees watch-word—bouqaets, 
els, d were piled 


u the stage, 
‘Ma eg drunk with Bacchic fury, 





"ildly the pent-up voleano of feeling 


their hatreds, 
bursts 


| house rose to their feet, for once 0 


~ 


within easy reach of the whole group, nearest | 


melancholy Jacques”) and Josalinda. With | 


from which they were banished. Jacques was | 


out, not with terror, but 
screamed 


e whole 
‘ous of 


When, next morning, our two young.travel- 
lers had taken regretful leave of Mr. Merivale— 
who had concluded, he said, to go to Florence, 
| via Verona, Mantua, and Modena—they went 
on their way to the cars, past a tall house, in 
front of which white-coated soldiers were put- 
ting down straw, as if some one within it were 
ill. 

‘“ Thore,” said the lively vetturino, “ there is 
where lives the Colonella tedescho, who was 
stabbed in the breast last night. May he con- 
fess, make his peace with God, and die!” 

The carriage turned into another street, and 
Helen saw, walking before them, and flourish- 
ing a cane, the Hyena of last evening. As be 
walked briskly on, looking neither to right ner 
nor to left, Helen saw him give his light cane 
an unusual flourish, so that it struck against 
the door of a small house, which abutted on 
the street. He walked on; the carriage pass- 
ed him slowly ; he turned and saw her. Then 
Helen fancied he grew pale as death, his knees 
shook, he pressed his hat down aver his eyes, 
hurried on, and disappeared down a side street. 

Helen glanced back, through the rear win- 
dow of the carriage, and saw three stealthy 
men in black come on, They paused, they 
touched a door, and burst in with noiseless yet 
eager haste. A moment more, and a wild 
scream made her grow pale, and the vetturino 
stopped his horses to look back. Then Helen 
saw the three men in black come out of the 
house, dragging another man, hatless, pale, 
and struggling, while a girl with dishevelled 
hair clung frantically to them, piercing the air 
with her wild shrieks. A close coach drove 
rapidly up, the struggling man was thrust in, 
his captors followed, the coach door was slam- 
med tight, and they drove off, leaving the girl 
a white senseleas heap jn the street—a white 
heap, crowned with her long black hair. 

“ Dio il misericordioso ne lo faccia!” groan- 
ed the vetturino, whipping up his horses, “ it is 
that poor Luigi Conti—he who, they say, stab 
bed jl Colonello!” 

But he did not shudder as much as Helen did, 
and had cause to do; for the Colonel was Num- 
ber One; the Luigi, just made prisoner, was 
Number Two; and Number Three, the fell 
Hyena, who had just paled and fled from her 
presence, had touched only one house with his 
cane, and that was the house where Luigi was 
sheltered | 

“ Brother, brother!” cried she, “tell him to 
drive faster! Let us escape from this place. 
It stifles me!” 

Thus they took leave of Milan, 


From Once a Week. 


RELIQUES OF THE LOST. 


“ A large boat ; wij hin her were two human skeletons, 
* * * a small Bible, interlined in many places with 
numerous references written in the margin.”—Captain 
McClintock's Journal. 


BY EDMUND BODGER, M. A. 


Our stout hearts brave the ice-winds bleak, 
Our keen eyes ecan the endless snow ; 
All sign or trace of these we seek 
Has pass’ and perish’d long ago. 


Oh, flash of hope! Oh, joyous thriil! 
Onward with throbbing hearts we kasie, 
For, looming through the ice-fog chill, 
A lonely boat is on the waste ' 





Sad recompense of ail our toil, 
Wrung from the iron realms of frost, 
A moyrnfu}, byt a precious spoji, 
A reliquary ef the lost. 


Here lie the arms, the sail, the oar, 

Dank with the storms of winters ten, 
And by their unexhausted store 

The bones that once were stalwart men. 


Their last dark record none may Jesrn— 
Whether, in fgebleness and pajn, 

Heartsick they watch'd for the feiuyn 
Of those who never came again ; 


Or if amid the stillness drear 
They felt the drowsy death-chill creep, 
Then stretch’d them on their snowy bier, 
And slumber'd to their last long sleep ; 


He only knows, whose Word of Hope 
Was with them in the closing strife, 

And taught their spirits how to cope 
With agony that wins to life— 





| He only knows, whose Word of Might 

| Waitch’d by them in their slow decay, 
Sur: pledge that Death's long, polar night 
Should brighten into endless day ; 


And when the sun wW@th face upveil’d 
Was cirsling throggh the summer sky, 

With silent words of promise haj’'d 
The symbol of Erernjty. 

Welcome, dear relique! witness ra-e! 
Faithful as if an angel wrote ; 

Though Leath had set his signet there, 
The Lord of Life was in the boat. 

— 

Jar Awmentcay Episcora, Cavaca iy 
Panis.—Rev, Mr. Seeley, pastoy of the Ameri- 
can C lin Paris, who came in the Vander- 
bilt on the 7th i does not intend to re- 
turn to his field of duty, the experiment of uni- 
ting all evangelical Lorman paneling. abroad 
in the same congregation ving suceeeded 
= A modified liturgy 


i 
wos odopted for the sake of the 


n been 
and, like 


-_-— 


ed providing for the acceptance of such foreign 
churches as Mr. Lamson’s under its ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, and we understand the Bishops 
of the United States are contemplating a move- 
ment to raise funds in their respective dioceses 
to erect a chapel for American Episcopalians 
in Paris, which will give them accommodations 
equal to those now afforded to other seets by 
the Rue de Berri chapel, which the Foreign 
Union has built for other anti-Catholic denomi- 
nations.—N. Y. Fost. 


For the National! Era. 
AUTUMN LEAVES. 
From the Diary of a Young Western Housekeeper. 


Mais je vois, baissertes yeux 
Ses yeux bleu comme lescieux , 
Su vas dormir, nest ce pas 
Il #endort, chantons bien bas, 
Endors toi? Endors toi? 
Mon Fils, c’est moi.—Beranger. 


The last plaintive sob of my darling lamb has 
died softly on his lips, and I am free. Alas, 
little journal, how have I neglected thee. But 
we shall soon be better friends, now that the 
evenings are lengthening. I love to confide to 
thy trusty pages my heart’s impressions, my 
heart’s love, my life’s longings, my homely joys 
and vexations, prayers, resolutions, and regrets, 
and all that goes to make up the lessons of this 
fevered existence. How precious the return of 
winter evenings. How calm and gentle their 
influences, after the whirlwind of busy cares 
that fill up each moment of the day. How de- 
lightful to look at Little Lew’s rosy face and 
immaculate night-gown as he sleeps, with pur- 
ring puss snuggled in at the foot of th® cradle. 
How kindly sounds the ticking of the clock, the 
drowsy hum of the kettle, the turning over of 
the picture-book leaves, as Little Tom, my sweet 
vis-a-vis, demurely nods over his Cinderella. 
The busy clink of dear sister’s knitting-needles, 
and, above all country luxuries, the dreamy 
rustle of my husband’s newspaper. 

Surely we should soon lose every relic of our 
dear old Eastern homes, and become very Van- 
dals, were it not for these blessed seasons of rest 
and relaxation. With what blushes do we recall 
the hurried blunders of the day, the sharp, un- 
graceful call for wood and water at the kitchen 
door, the bustle and flurry of preparing dinner. 
Your husband is the soul of punctuality, and, 
with three or four sturdy corn-cutters in his 
train, leaves you with his parting injunction 
that dinner must be ready at twelve. 

You promise readily, for it is only six o'clock, 
and, as the soft-glowing rays of the morning 
sun penetrate the little white curtain of the 
kitchen window, you are full of bright eiasticity, 
and, with many a gushing thought of school- 


days classics, you are more than willing to be 
obedient. You imagine yourself the lovely 
young Lavinia; and the milk-pans, the butter, 
and the churn, and the sweet rural sounds that 
fill the morning air, are alla living poem in 
your fancy; and, as you briskly scamper from 
pantry to cistern, every vein seems bounding 
with thankfulness and joy. The booming of 
the prairie chickers, the quacking of the ducks 
on the little ponds, the kiow-kiow of the wild 
turkeys, as they come skulking around your 
barnyard, after the men are off at their work, 
and the hoarse screeching of the ugly old pump- 
suckers, all mellowed with the lowing ot the 
gentle milk-cows and the plaintive bleating of 
the sheep, make a chorus strange and gro- 
tesque. 

You love to make an excursion to the barn 
after eggs, while all is so beautiful in the flood 
of morning sun-light that now pours over the 
landscape; and, though you only meant to be 
gone a minute, you forget the eggs, and stand 
transfixed at the barn door, looking over the wild 
and beautiful plains before you, The dow is 
stili sparkling in the grass, each blade and 
ugly old weed is now adorned with a nodding 
plume, glittering and waving like so many fairies 
over the gentle lea. And in that elfin grove 
stands your own sweet cottage home, with its 
odd gables and pretty porches, and the light 
curling smoke from that blessed hearth-stone 
seems to carry with it to the skies your matin 
adoration and thanksgiving. And, oh, the trees! 
the trees! clap your hands, ye little hills. As 
David loved the cedars of Lebanon, so your soul 
cleaves to those dear old oaks, and these are 
the days of theirglory. Old kings of the forest 
primeval, how magnificent their robing—orange, 
crimson, green, and purple! and, while your 
ecstasy grows till your heart nearly breaks loose 
from its prison, you are suddenly brought down 
to reality by seeing little Tom leading his baby 
brother across the porch, in his little bare feet 
and night-gown. This is a stuxner in your 
nursery tactics, and you fly to the house, just 
aroused to the consciousness of how you have 
wasted your time; and now a thousand things 
beset you to be done at once, each several act 
claiming first. You wish the landscape in the 
bottom of the Dead Sea. 

Away with the hallucinations of poetry. Cin- 
derella was not more magically disenchanted. 
You are a Western housekeeper with two un- 
dressed children on your hands, and djnner to 
make for one, two, three, four, fiye, six. It 
seems to you Hannibal crossing the Alps was 
just nothing to it. You look at the clock. 
What! it is already eight, and you have done 
nothing yet. The children are cross and un- 
reasonable, and detain you with endless capers 
about their breakfast. Lew has lost his shoe- 
string, and fights at the cold water like a very 
salamander. Tom wants to wear his new hoots, 
and you must stop and settle him ; meanwhile, 
the cat upsets the milk-bucket, and the dog 
runs off with the cold meat which you had 
thought plenty for dinner. Lew throws away 
his breakfast to the chickens, and is hanging 
around your skirts, supplicating, “up mamma, 
up mamma.” Sweet lamb! you can’t endure 
eyen his pretty ways with any patience, and you 
dash away from his poor little heart-broken 
eries, and hurry to the smoke-house for a ham, 
wherewith to replace your lost meat. You pile an 
old box on top of an old ash-barrel, and mount 

our rostrum; it gives you an awful cramp to 
ook up at the meat hanging high over your 
head, hut, with a long stick iy your hand, you 
poke and twist till at lgst bang comes the ham, 
crash goes the old barrel from under you, 
thumpety-bump goes your head, and. you find 
yourself somewhere up in a corner of the smoke- 
house, rubbivg your crazy-bone, and hugging a 
twenty-pound ham, not very much elated with 
your success. You come out from amid the 
dust and ashes of humility yery meekly, catch 
a glimpse of Bill the bound boy spi¢kering at 
your misloytyne. ¥ou can't stand being de- 
graded in the eyes of a pauper, and make a 
convulsive effort tolook composed. Assuming 
the tone of a Roman matron, you bid him go 
to his work. He gives a quizzical look at you 
oyer his shoulder, that caps the climax of your 
yexation, and you wish the earth would swal- 
low him. Jnost then, a ~~ of Lamaftine 
pasges throygh your mind: “ ¥oush is giv- 
en us that we may learn to grow old grace- 
fully.” You feel that you are growing old 
gracefully with a vengeance just now, and you 
vent your impotent wrath by calling Lamar- 
tine an old fool. You are bitter and angry. 
But the angel over the right whispers unex- 
pectedly : «He that ruleth his temper js great- 
er than he that taketh a sy.” Asi you are 
metamorphosed. God be » your chil- 
dren have not seem you angry, and when poor 
baby meets you at the kitchen door, and again 
folds his darling arms around your knees, you 
put down the ful ham, aud with falling 
tears and contrite heart pick up the poor 
pet, aud speak gently, aud hunt up his 
coat ond Naty and send him on bis way re- 
joicing with Tommy, to see papa cutting corn ; 
and as you look a minute after them, as 
go band and hand through the winding 
and hear thejr sweet voices dying away in th 
distance, all is bright again in your 














in 
horizon, and the peace of God 


that passeth 
understanding rests on your beart. For you 
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feel that, “as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth those that fear Him, and He 
knoweth our frame and remembereth that we 
are but dust.” 


LITTLE WILLIE TAKEN UP, 


BY REV. E. H. SEARS. 


stream of clear, cool, sweet water, well skirted 
with cottonwood and willow timber, as well as 
an abundance of plum and wild-currant bushes 
and grape vines. Large flocks of wild turkeys, 
grouse, and — are found here. The water 
is literally full of fine fish, which are easily 
caught. The bottom or valley of the creek is 
a good wide one, well covered with a luxuriant 
growth of succulent grasses. The soil is com- 
posed of rich alluvial deposits, and well adapted 
to agricultural purposes. The next morning, 
at the usual hour, general call was sounded, 
the tents were struck, and the command made 
a day’s march, moving over on the Washita 
river. The same remarks I made about Camet 
creek will apply to the Washita, excepting 
that everything here is on a more extensive 
seale. The river is a crooked, rapid-running 
stream at this point, conveying a considerable 
body of red, muddy water. The timber is heav- 


S< me have thought that in the dawning, 
In our being’s freshest giow, 
God is nearer little children 
Than their parents ever know ; 
And that, if you listen sharply, 
Better things than you can teach, 
And a sort of mystic wisdom, 
Trickles through their careless speech. 


How it is I canrot answer— 
But I know a litt!e child, 
Who, among the thyme and clover, 
And the bees, was runuing wild; 
And he came one summer evening, 
With his ringlets o'er his eyes, 
And his hat was torn in pieces, 
Chasing bees and. butterflies. 


oak, bowdock, honey-locust, and persimmon. 
Deer, antelope, hares and rabbits, foxes, 
wolves, cyottes, racoons, opossums, muskrats, 
minks, weasels, and skunks, abound. The ex 
tensive bottom is generally quite level, and the 
serpentine course of the river renders irrigation 
an easy matter. 


“ Now I'll go to bed, dear mother, 
For I'm very tired of play |” 

Anthe said his ‘ Now I lay me” 
Ina kind a:.d careless way 

And he drank the cooling water 
From his little silver cup, 

And said gaily, “ When its morning, 


e a” 
Wh Ae ange sete ne march for home. Our next camp was at Bear 


Down he sank, with roguish laughter, 
In his little trundle- bed, 
And the kinély god of slumber 
Showered the poppies o'er his head. 
“What could mean his speaking strangely?” 
Asked his musing mother then— 
© Oh, twas nothing bat his prattie; 
What can he of a: gels ken?” 


nated with gypsum. 

At this camp we lost, by accident, the first 
man since the commencemennt of the cam- 
paign. The unfortunate young man kad left 
the command for the purpose of hunting, and 
in endeavoring to cross the river was drowned. 
The attention of another hunter was attracted 
by the mournful howling of a dog. And on 
repairing to the spot, he found the dog of Mar- 
tin Gerringer, the deceased, siting on the bank, 
and indulging in lamentations of the most mel- 
ancholy strain. His horse, still dripping with 
water, was standing on a sand-bar in the mid- 
dle of the river. The horse swam over, and 
was led into camp; but no inducements what- 
ever could persuade the faithful dog to leave 
the watery grave of his master. 


There he lies, how : weet and placid ! 
Arid his breathing comes and goes 
Like a zephyr moving softly, 
And his cheek is like a rose ; 
But she leaned her ear to listen 
Ifhis breathing could be heard— 
“Oh!” she mur i ured, “Ifthe angels 
Took my darling at his word! ” 


Night within its folding mantle 
Hath the sleepers boi beguiled, 

And wihin its soft embracings 
Rest the mother and the child 

Up she starteth from her dreaming, 
For a sound has struck her ear— 

And it comes from little Wi! ie, 


pany, to which the deceased belonged, turned 
out en masse, and weut to recover the body. It 
was found in the river near where the dog still 
sat, at the depth of twenty feet. His horse, in 
plunging into the deep water, had thrown him 
over his head, and then struck him three times 
with his feet, breaking his skull just above the 
left temple, and making two frightful gashes 
on his face, one over the right eye, another 
across the mouth. They buried him on a high 
_ near by, and with the honors of war. 
artin Gerringer was a young man of intelli. 
gence, some education, of a quiet and amia- 
ble disposition, and promised fair to become a 
valuable, useful, and honorable member of so 
ciety, when he returned to the pursuits of civil 
life, after the expiration of his term of service. 
He was beloved by all his comrades, and his 
untimely death cast a deep gloom over camp. 

The next day we were in our saddles nine 
weary hours, and made a long march over, for 
the most part, a barren, sterile, dry, and sandy 
country; and just as the sun was hiding him- 
self behind a picturesque grove of rustling 
pines, we halted at the springs from which I 
date these jottings. An se. before arriving 
here, we obtained the first view of the Washita 
mountains. They appear like far-distant dark 
clouds just rising up in the southern horizon. 

I have not time to attempt a description af 
the grandly picturesque gcenery hy which our 
camp is environed. But leat you should be de- 
ceived as to the poe character of the coun 
try from which I have been writing for some 
time, it were well that I should here remark 
that all the highlands lying between the creole 
and rivers are gunsetly dry and sterile ; and 
although they have a sufficiency of grass fur 
grazing large herds, gre unfit fer agricultural 

urposes. But the bottom lands along the 
arge and small water-courses form delightful 
oases in this portion of the Great American 
Desert. I have, however, seen no large sec- 


Lying on his trundle near 


Up se springeth, for it stiikes 
Upon her troubled ear again, 
And his breath in louder fetches, 
Travels from his lungs in pain 
And hi: eyes are fixing upward, 

On some face beyond the room; 
And the blackness of the spoiler 
From his cheek hath chased the bloom 


Never more his “ Now I lay me” 
Will be said from mother's knee; 
Never more, among the clover, 
Will he chase the humble-bee 
Through the night she watched her darling, 
Now despairing, now in hope ; 
And about the break of morning 
Did the angels take him up! 


INKLINGS FROM THE FRONTIER; 


LIFE ON THE PLAINS AND ADVENTURES IN 
THE TENTED FIELD 
Camp at Twix Movntatn Springs. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

When a leisure hour is now and then snatched 
from the busy turmoil of life, as a respite frem 
the routine of daily duty or a cessation from 
dollar-worship, the physical functions are al- 
lowed a season of relaxation. And then, too, 
the mind craves its necessary nourishment, and 
will be nibbling at such mental food as comes 
within its reach. But these odds and ends and 
scraps of time, picked up when the physical 
man is weary and almost exhausted, is not the 
time to partake of the more weighty or substan- 


ier, and varied by a considerable quantity of 


creek, the water of which is strongly impreg- | 


When the | 
story was told in camp, Captain Carr’s com- | 


ted, while just under his enormous jaws stands 
an owl, also on the qui vive. 

It is very evident that these three specimens 
of natural history live together on terms of ami- 
ability, and practice a system of mutual pro- 
techon. 
prey, fond of feasting on small animals, shun 
these populous cities, as a skillful and prudent 
wariner would the frightful breakers in a storm. 


rapeds often congregate in large crowds, J in- 
fer that they must have some system of gov- 
ernment, and are in the habit of holding town 
meetings. I am also inclined to think that they 
are Republican in their polities. After the 
formal business of their assemblies is finished, 
they have a great frolic, indulging in all kinds 
of gymnastic antics. 

I found harder labor, and more of it than I 
had anticipated, in gaining the interior of a 
household. After digging about four feet, I 
came to the chambers, which were arranged 
and furnished after the following style. The first 
room was rather spacious, and entirely bare of 
furniture, with a smooth dirt floor. I take this 
to be the general es in which the whole 
| family loaf when off duty on Jong summer days. 
| The next room, just in rear of 





e parlor, was 


We remained five days on this river, when | a small round room, containing a neat nest of | citizen King, Louis Philippe. 
camp Vancamp was broken up, and Major | fine, soft grass—doubtless the winter quarters 
Emory, with his command, took up the line of | of the prairie dog. To the right of these rooms 


| were the store rooms, filled with small bundles 
of the tender joints of grass, small nuts, and 
| little cells of grass seeds. In other rooms were 
| mud vessels filled with grasshoppers, crickets, 
locusts, and other small insects, and hermetical- 
ly sealed. These, I think, are the winter prov- 
| ender of the owls. 
| Ihave added a couple of young prairie dogs 
| to my list of pets. They are very social little 
fellows, and afford one much amusement. They 
| partake of their food while sitting upright on 

their haunches, and use their paws as children 
| do their hands. 


| Yours, truly, 


Guy OakLear. 
' 
| ‘ 


THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


In our last number we copied an interesting 
|article from the New York Times, entitled 


“Condition of Spain—the Moorish Question,” 
jin which the writer is at a loss to account for 
| the deep anxiety in England concerning so ob- 
| secure & matter as a war with Moroceo. The 
| reader of that article—and it is one of very 
| great interest—will find a solution of its ques- 
| tionings in the following editorial, which we 
| copy from one of the ablest journals in Massa- 
| chusetts, the Newburyport Herald : 


Though no open war disturbs the continent, 
| there is anything but peace, and so it will be 
| while a Bonaparte is in power. * * * This 
| second Napoleon, who has succeeded his uncle 
| to power, seems to have been an heir to his 
| great and his bad qualities, as likewise to his 
| destiny as an agitator, He has power in the 
sword, but no moral power with the people. 
| There is scarcely aman in the cape who 
| trusts his word or credis his purposes. He is 
| the incarnation of selfishness, and would re- 
| morselessly swim through an ocean of human 
| blood to attain his purposes. While he lives 
| there can be no well-founded peace, for no ane 
knows what madness may seize him ta-marrow. 
| England is his ally; but England, fearing his 
| alliance, goes armed from head te foot, nor 
| does she allaw him ta look in any direction but 
| be follows him. He fights for Italian liberty 
| with # seeming generosity of nature, but the 
| Italians distrust him, and while they applaud 
they whisper that he is a liar and a cheat. He 
is the patron of the Pope, and his arms uphqld 
the Pontifical throne; but the Pope prays God 


and man to iver him from such a friend. 
He is one Of the powers that support the Sul- 
j.4an; but the Turk feels himselt a prisoner in 
| his hands. There is no trouble in any part of 
| the world, but he is in it, whether he belongs 
| there or not. He fights for the Ottoman in the 
| East, for Sardinia in the South, against the 

tnglish in 


| Moors in Africa, in league with the 


f 


Wolves, cyottes, and other animals of | 


From the fact that these interesting quad- | 


| cmoed her own mind. The memory of her 
| traditions escapes her. Her chagrin absorbs 
) it, and because she will not acknowledge ber 
decline she sinks.” 

The first 


| _ How long will this be endured ? 
Bonapartie talked continually of his destiny ; 
| the second is a fatalist like him ; he tells of his 
“star.” Bat to all things there comes an end ; 
destiny is fulfilled at last; the stars set as well 
as rise, and before more powerful lights they 
fade away. There have been Crsars before 
this ; but they were mortal—they have perished ; 
and so must it be now. Not always will the 
world sit down under one man; not always 
will the nations come under one rod; not always 
will the peoples suffer the taxation for defence, 
the alarm of being plundered, despoiled, and 
murdered, which they now endure. The firet 
Bonaparte lifted the curtain with his blood-red 
sword, and alone strided the stage like a god ; 
he nodded, and the world bowed; he stamped, 
and the earth trembled ; he sickened, and the 
nations shook with ague, or felt the blood boil 
with fever's heat: but, after all his noise, he 
passed away, leaving little of his work behind 
him, So now it must be. France will tire of 
its paroxystis, by and by; and Europe and 
| Englatd will sigh for the peaceful cays of the 
Not in war 
not in armies, will they say, is true national 
greatness and the real progress of the race; 
but in the spread of commerce, the advance 
ment of science and learning, the growth of 
civilization, and the elevation of the ma 
are glory and power. The tide will turn, an 
when it does, away goes the imperialism of the 
Bovapartes—they will pass from the heavens, 
| viewed as they really are, like a dark cloud 
that deadens and chills the earth ; and whether 
the Bonaparte “star” sinks in peace or in 
blood, God grant that this may be its last ap- 
pearing. Should it not pass soon, the nations 
will be forced to do by Louis what wag done to 
Napoleon; and when he ceases, will come true 
the words that Pierpont applied to another— 
“Earth shook her encumbered lap, and let a 
villain fall.” 





PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY. 


From ure London Athenwum of Oct, 16 


A more serious and far more importang sign 
of the times is the legal marriage of ‘wo Tus 
cans, converts from Catholicism to tant form of 
Protestantiem called the Italiana Evangelical 
Church, at their Italian place of worship in 
Florence, This union of two obscure individ 
uals, under the full protection of their country’s 
laws, in defiance of the Church of Rome, which 
has hitherto declared all such marriages in 
valid and the offspring illegitimate, strikes a 
severer blow at the insolent domineering sway 
of Rome than all the coqnetting of practiced 
diplomats, or the hollow kettle drumming of 
recaloitrant princes, standing out for privileges, 
| and haggling over concessions with the “ Father 
of the Faithful,” 

This notable change in the marriage laws of 
Tuscany is among the first fruits of the project 
of ecclesiastical reform undertaken, as Y men- 
tioned in a former letter, by Cav. Salvagnoli, 
with equal skill and firmness of purpose, to 
limit as far as may be the grasping power of 
the priests. The Italian Evangelical Church, 
an organized religious society holding doctrines 
somewhat similar to those of our Plymouth 
Brethren, has for some years been steadily 
gaining strength in Tuscany. Until the 27th 
of last April, however, its public worship (to 
speak paradoxically) was kept as secret as 
possible, to avoid the persecution which at 
tended any avowed leaning to Protestantism. 
Since the Revolution has given us full liberty 
of creed, a place of worship has been opened, 
and is fully attended every Sunday. This first 
Protestant Tuscan marriage was solempized in 
presence of a large number of ns, and as- 
suredly marks an cra in this eventiel time. 

I aw told that in Romagna the new convetts 
may be regkoned “ by thousands,” and that 
the number of them is the greatest &.mong the 
middle and lower classes. The wthsence of 
any organized priesthood in tbe new creed 








tial mental diet, as afforded by the higher class 
of letters. And, my dear friend, if you have 
not already, you will, if you persist in reading 
strong matter while your mind is not in a state 
to digest such, experience the evil effects of 
such a course. I do not purpose to explain 
why, how, or in what manner. Please take 
my word for it, exercise your own judgment on 
the suggestion, and never dive into science, 
philosophy, theology, history, or deep literature 
of any class, unless you can spare the time and 
devote the attention necessary to a healthy 
mental digestion. 


Your weekly newspaper will supply the de- 
sideratum. Still the question, what shall I read? 
often rises in the mind of the weary and care. 
worn man, as he takes up his paper and thraws 
himself in ap attitude of repose. Of politics 
we have an abundance, and are likely to have 
the dose doubled, if not trebled, ere many 
months. The din of battle has died away—the 
European war has closed. Blondin has played 
out. Balloonery is not likely to create another 
excitement for some time to come. We know 
all about the Greqt Hastern, and are patiently 
awaiting her arrival on our shores. Dr. Bel- 
lows is not likely to engage the mass of man- 
kind in his New Church reformation for some 
time yet. The Latter Day Saints in Mormon- 
dom, and the contractors for Government sup- 
plies in Utah, will continue their extortion, and 
steal fram the public treasure, and are likely 
to continue their regular routine of murder, 
theft, and polygamy, in defiance of all law, 
without change of programme, until we have a 
change in the Administration. May God speed- 
ily send that change. We hope there is no 

robahility of another Sickles tragedy, to fill 
he press of the country with its sickening de- 
tails. General Harncy and Governer Douglas 
have failed, we hope, to get up a war between 
the two great nations of the AngloSaxon race. 
By the way, why, in the name of the Demo- 
cratic party tactics, did General Harney not 
wait until the eve of the Presidential campaign 
before he raiged a row with the British authori- 
ties? Such a stroke of policy would undoubt- 
edly aid in maintaining in place and power a 
set of as arrant demagogues as ever cursed and 
disgraced a nation. But, as it is, the whole 
affair will likely prove an abortion, and the 
noise thereof will be hushed and silent before 
the egmpaign is fairly opened. General Har- 
ney, like hake ise and Judge Douglas, 
has mreiay evinced himself too eager and 
hasty in his lofty aspiration to the Presidential 
chair. 

What am I about? Politics must be a con- 
tagious disease. For lo! here am I, Guy Oak- 
leaf, a denizen of the far Western wilds, yho 
dential election, dipping my pen into the pool 
rs not even expect to yote at the next Presi: 

1tcg. 

ut I suppose that you are posted on all the 
foregoing subjects, and cannot find in them the 
requisites for mental recreation. Look, then, 
to the poems, stories, (short and sweet ones, I 
mean,) sketches, essays, and correspondence, 
from various of the world. If, then, you 
are not satisfied, come away with me, far, far 
beyond the habitation of civilized man, where 
the gentle zephyrs fan your cheeks and play 
among your ks, and every breeze comes 
laden with sweetest umes; where broad 
~ cer meadows, hillsides, and valleys, are cov- 

with variegated carpet of many and brigh¢- 
colored flowers, and where every belt of wood- 
land, grove, and deil, is vocal with the songs of 
happy birds. And if you are an admirer of 
nature, I will endeavor to introduce you to some 
of her children, which cannot fail to interest 
GAG Not wher lithe rte 
Tmt, order not to lose any portion of ovr 
line of march, I must frst bring you from the 
camp at which my last Inklings were , to 





our present romantic en Our next 
camp was on Cemet creek, a perpetual running 


interesti 


tion of country this year but what could be 


our population required rogm for spreading. 
Only a few days’ march eastward, and we 
reach a fine fertile eountry, where nearly every 
acre can be made tillable. 

One day, while encamped on the Washita, I 
took a spade, and rambled out on the hizh- 
lands, for the purpose of digging up and exam- 
ining the roots of some peculiar plants which 
had attracted my attentian and excited 4 curi- 
osity. After completing my researches, I con- 
cluded to visit a prairie-dog town, situated on 
a broad plateau still farther off. On first en- 
tering the town, there was a tremendous chat- 
tering and chirping, and a mighty bustle and 
running and frisking hither and thither. By 
and by, all was hushed, and silent, and lanely— 
not a liying object to be seen, or a sound to 
be heard, Walking on until far within the 


to patiently await some new development of 
city life among these strarge inhabitants. 
From time to time, a rattlesnake, who was 
being coiled up in the door of one of the prai- 
rie dog houses, would elevate his head, dert 
forth his fiery forked tongue, and sound a hate- 
fyl rattle af defiance. Little prairio ground 
owls occasionally stepped forth and peered 
around them, with a comical look and a queer 
twisting of their cat-like heads; and, as if not 
quite satisfied, again retreated to the interior 
of their dark abodes. And, last of all, the prai- 
rie dog, more timid than his allies, came cau- 
tiously, not trusting ynore than haif his graceful 
body tg be expoged to view while he reconnoi- 
tred the premises, and after uttering a few 
sharp chirps to warn off intruders, retired. 
Unsatistied with the reception I met with 
from the vast population of this city, I invited 
myself into one of the principal houses, and 
forced an entrance with my spade. My object 
was to make myself acquainted with the ar- 
rangeygent of their domestic affairs. But, be- 
fore giving the result of my observations, per- 
mit me to give you a short sketch of their nat- 
ural history, manners, and habits, as seen ex- 
teriorly by all Western travellers. 
It is a curious fact in natural higtory, that the 
prairie dog, ground oy}, and rattlesnake, live to- 


the most pertect friendship. Often we have 
secretly crossed to some 
remain unobserved, an 
ments for hours. 
The prairie dog is a sancy, merry, frisky lit- 
tle chap, with graceful form gnd ae 
He is somewhat larger than the fox squirrel, 
which gnimal he resembles more than he does 
a dag, has pretty little round ears, and long, 
hand-like fore paws, of a yellowish-brown color, 
and is a vegetarian in his diet. 
The little prairie owl is about the size ef a 
cock grouse, but nearly round in bia shape. 
His underparts ay ag ee his bead, back, 
and wings, are fh iy wn. Two tufts af 
feathers on of his give it the 
appearance of that afs eat. He sings no song, 
but utters a liar noise by snapping his 
crooked bill together, and occasionally screams 
in a melancholy manner. The queer habit he 
has of twisting his bead from side to side, gnd 
winking at you with both eyes gt oxce, js really 
comical. ey 
Almost ¢ has seen the ever-dreaded 
rattionsale. ut a ally of the marmot is 
generally larger shorter in proportion to 
his bulk than his brother, who crawls over civil- 
eke ery and moorlands. He is darker, has 
yellowish spots, is very impertinent, and s)}q- 
gether a more loathsome hor mam ene) ereature. 
How the fun-loving prairie dog and the grave, 
: , and wise owl, can reconcile 
in admitting his snakeship into their 
community, on terms of 
blem I cannot solve. But ts 
have seen the itie dog, 


the 


watched their move- 
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made inhabitable for man, if the density of 


city limits, I sat down in a bunch of high grass, 


gether jn large communities, and on terms of 


ition where we could | 


China, and by the gide of the Spanish in Cochin 
Ching. At the same time, he watches the 
| Kuglish in Egypt and at Perim, sends an ex- 
| pedition to Madagascar, interferes with the 
| Principalities, promises the Hungarians, threat- 
| ens the Belgians, and overawes the Portuguese, 
| If there are any wars ta be deciared, there 
| Louis Napolegn’s vaice is heard; if any terms 
| of peace io be made, he sits down at a Villa- 
| franca table, and makes them himself; if any 
| Congress of nations to be held, he names the 
| place, and his representatives dictate terms ; 
lif any treaty to be formed, it is written on 
| French paper and with Napoleonie pens. Lord 
Brougham said it was q aad sight to see a 
great nation like Brance in the hands of a 
single igrespousible despot, who could involve 
her in war and make peace without consulting 
anybody but himself and the interests of his 
fainily; but how much sadder is it to see all 
Europe in the hands of this modern Cyesar— 
this irresponsible Nero; so that not a states- 
man speaks in any eountsy without knowing 
that his words are to be examined in France, 
and his Government held agoountable for them : 
not on editor writes in all Europe, without en- 
dangering his people, if his words be not such 
as would pass the censorship of the press in 
Paris; not a country sends a regiment of 


forms oue of its chief attractions in the eyes of 
a population long agoustomed, alas! to couple 
the idsa of priestly power with every species of 
outrage aud oppression. It seems that the 
elders have no sort of power beyond the four 
walls of their church ; and even within them 
every one of the brethren has an equal right to 
| offer up prayer or instruct the congregation, 
| “if the Spirit give him utterance.” It is eas 
| to conceive the dread and disgust with whick 
| so simple a form of religion must be regarded 
| at Rome, for shrewd Cardina! Antonelli knows 
| 00 well that such a foe stearlily and silently at 
work among the Papal subjects is far more to 
be feared than conspiracy or insurrection, and 
can neither be furnished with a passport and 
legally bowed out, ag was the Piedmontese 
ambassador at Kome after his King’s reception 
of the Romagnole delegates, nor hacked to 
death hy Croat and Anstrian lavishly paid and 
amuggled into the disguise of the hideous Papal 
uniform, 





————— 


DISCOVERIES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The important discoveries made by Mr. 
Stuart during a late journey of exploration in 
the sister provinee of South Australia are thus 
described by an Australian paper : 





soldiers or a ship in any direction, witheut in- 
quiring whether it will destroy friendly rela. | 
tions with him at {ae Puileries; not a king or 
queen jn aii tne continent turns over in bed, | 
for fear that the ghost of the nightmare of | 
French invasion will stare them in the eyes. 

The sketch we have given is not imaginary. | 
| Look now at his hand in Moroeeo. The Spaa- | 
| iards have trouble with the Meara 9} Oeuta, a 
| penal colony on the opposiye side of the struits | 
| from Gibraltar, that the Spaniards have held, | 
j with Jistle injerruption, for almost three hun- | 
| dred years. What is that to France? Clearly | 
| nothing ; but the French are in the fight, stronger | 
| than the Spaniards. So in Italy, he allows no | 
| peace. The whole country is disturbed, He 
| stopped his war with Austria, when, as he said, | 
| it was about to gsauwme proportions inconsistent | 
| with the interests of France. That is, he did 
|} mot wish @ war with Germany. Bat he gave | 
| HO peace to Italy, for his purpose had not been 
| xecomplished, aud therefore his armies are in | 
| the Duchies and at Rome, and Garabaldi is | 

caliing for a million muskets that kook to the | 
| overthrow of the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope, and the extermination of the Bourbons 
} at Naples. Jf we cauld look down to the bot- 
| tam of Jtalian troubles, we should see that the | 
| storm is kept up by the influence, the arms, | 
| and the money of Bonaparte. Just the same ia! 
| it, probably, in Tarkey, The Ottoman empire | 
| is falling to pieces; conspisacies are in the | 
capital, threatening the bile of Sultan Abdal | 
| Midjid; gud treason is in all the provinces. 
Sevén years ago, France refused to divide the | 
| “sick man's” estate ; but to-day she makes terms 
with Russia and Austria, tor the reconstruc- 
tion of the map of Europe. He wants Egy 
to make good his dominion over Northern Afri- 
ca—all of which must be his in lesa than a 
quarter of a century ; and ta England, the only 
pores teay Ages i ae to, “ ma to the = 

r play that would dispose ey as Po- 
land bas been dis of, he says in the in- 
sulting language of the Paris Patrie: 

* There are solemn hours in the existence of 
nations, which decide for a long time their 
power aod their destiny. It seems to us that 
England is on the eve of one of these eritical 
moments, For some years t, this nation, 
which had become strong father by diplomacy 
and industry than by force of arms, seems 
have had a consciousness of a gradual decline, 
She straightens herself up in vain, 

“ The virility with which she crushed Europe 
from 1814 till the glorious re establishisent of 
the Napoleonic dynasty, she no longer fers 
within her. Thus we see her to-day up*asy as 
te ee Fist Soph are enemas & to what to-| 
worrow is preparing for her ; she seeks, full of 
j be Tey" route which will bring her 

toward From this 
vacillations and nesses without 
number, which astonish the world, and take 
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by surprise. En 
formerly so decided an squalene 


Oberlin rescuers, took the first 
Lorain County (Obio) Fair, for the best 
ufactured himself. 


by his white competitors, 
coutrary notwithstanding. 


“ Mr. Stuart returned to Adelaide on the 17th 
of July, in the Marion steamer, from Port Au- 
gusta, after an absence of six months. His 
party consisted of two persons besides himself, 
and they had with them about four pack and 
four or five saddle horses. Mr. Stuart's first 
business was to survey and lay off the rons dis- 
covered and claimed by him some time ago. 
After that work was finished, he started with 
his party on a further exploratory expedition, 
and the result has been the discovery of an im 
mense tract of country, exceeding in richness 
of pasturage and abundance of water anything 
that hes yet been met with. The distance 
waversed was three hundred miles beyond the 
furthest point reached by Mr. Babbage and 
Major Warburton, and the country was found 
to be luxuriant beyond deseription. Mr. Stuart 
started from the Lmerald Springs about the be- 
ginning of April, and reached latitude 26° S., 
the nostheru Loundary of the colony, abont the 
middle of May, and during his entire journey 
there and back, he states that he was never a 
single day without water. The country travers- 
ed consisted chiefly of immense plains, inter- 
spersed with numerous hillocks from 100 to 150 
feet high, from the summits of which gushed 
springs of pure fresh water, intersecting the 
plaus, and discharging themselves into numer- 
ous creeks and rivers ranning in an easterty di- 
section, One of the rivers discovered is re- 
ported by Mr. Stuart te be three miles broad in 
one part of its course. The ranges flanking the 
plain are chiefly table-top and about 1,000 
teet high. Mr. Stuart e « detour occasion- 
ally of from twenty to thirty miles on each side 
of bis track, and foand the country everywhere 
of the same beautiful deseription ; and it seemed 
be of similar character as far as the eye 
could reach beyond the furthest point attained 
by him. Indeed, he seems to have turned back 
through surfeit of good country. He thinks 
there would not be any difficulty whatever in 
erossing over tg the Gulf of Carpentaria, or to 
any other portion of the north coast. His im- 
pression is that an inland lake or ses exists to 
the eastward, which probably discharges its 
waters into Stoke’s Victoria river to the north- 
west. At any rate, the theory that the centre 
of New Holland is nothing bat a desert ma 
now be exploded. Mr. Stuart has brought back 


epecitnens of the grasses, seeds, and minerals, 
of the country, the last of which are said to in 
clude some precions stones. A considerable 
portion of the district traversed is represented 
as auriferous. ” 


John H. Scott, a colored man, and one of the 
ium at the 
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rest double carriage harness. His right to 


these premiums appears to have been. 


Judge Taney to the 
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Novemper 18, 1859. 

My Dear: Dickens has written a volume 
showing “ how not to do it.” This is undoubt- 
edly valuable information. Probably there is 
not an individual living who would not, at some 
period of his life, have given the balance of his 
last quarter’s salary for the sake of learning 
how, gracefully, satisfactorily, and honorably 
“ not to do it.” Still, there are occasions when 
the affirmative solution of the problem seems 
not only desirable, but absolutely essential. 

E.g.: An individual—whose name I will not 
divulge, and whc:e identity you never can con- 

jecture, so it isn't worth while to exhaust your- 
self with guessing—found one day while she 
was in the country that she had walked a hole 
through the bottom of her boots. How she 
discovered this fact is of no moment, but, upon 
investigating the subject, she ascertained that 
it could scarcely be said with propriety that 
there was a hole in her boots, but, to use a term 
which savors of the street, though I employ it 
literally, there wasn’t anything else. Now the 
fact, in, of, and by itself, is not worthy of re- 
mark. That the integrity of a pair of boots 
should yield to the continued solicitations of 
time, toil, bone, and muscle, is too nearly a 
matter of every-day occurrence to excite alarm. 
The “ irrepressible conflict” between kid, last- 
ing, and leather, on the one hand, and gravel, 
sand, and alluvial deposits generally, on the 
other, has, so far as I know, been suspended 
but once since 

“ Adam delved and Eve span,” 

and that was only an amnesty of forty years 
while the Israelites were wandering in the wil- 
derness; s@ that we are not thrown into a panic 
by any sudden outbreak ; and even a dissolution 
of the union that should exist between “ soles” 
and “ uppers” has been divested of half its ter- 
rors by frequent recurrence. But when you 
are deep in the heart of the country, scouring 
woods, climbing mountains, and fording rivers, 
having with your usual improvidence neglected 
to furnish yourself with stout boots, then a 
“horrid chasm” or series of chasms yawning 
in the only pair that are of any use to you, pre- 
sents a spectacle which no reflective mind can 
contemplate without dismay. 

It was in fact with a good deal of dismay 
that the individual in question sat down, one 
morning, on “ Webster's Unabridged”—that 
being the only available seat in an apartment 
not over-capacious—and went into a committee 
of the whole on the state of her boots. The 
prospect was not inviting. Heels frightfully 
wreuched and askew, and showing indubitable 
symptoms of a precipitate secession; binding 
frayed, ravelled, evidently stubborn in resist- 
ance, but at length overpowered and rent into in- 
numerable fissures ; buttons dislocated, dragged 
up by the roots, yet clinging to a forlorn hope 
with a courage and constancy worthy of a bet- 
ter cause ; upper leuther (glove kid) once black, 
now “the ashen hue of age,” gray, purple, flay- 
ed, scratched, and generally lacerated, but true 
to the last; soles, ah! the soles! There the 
process of disintegration culminated. Curled, 
crisped, jagged, gaping, stratified, laminated, 
torn by internal convulsions, upheaved by ex- 
ternal forces, they might have belonged to some 
prae-Adamic era, and certainly presented a se- 
ries of dissolving views, deeply interesting, but 
not, it must be confessed, highly entertaining. 

After arranging these boots in every possible 
combination—side by side, heel to heel, toe to | 
toe—and finding that the result of each and 
every combination was 

“No lieht, but rather darkress visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe,” 
the Individual, at length, with a sigh, placed 
them, keel upwards, on the floor in front of 
her, and, resting her head in her hands, gazed 
at them with such a fixedness and rigidity that 
she might have been taken for an old Ouate, 
absorbed in the exercise of his legitimate call- 
ing. (The old Druidical order were divided 
into three classes, Druids, Bards, and Ouates. 
The Druids philosophized and theologized, the 
Bards harped and sang, and the Ouates di- 
vined and contemplated the nature of things. I 
thought I would tell you, dear, as you might 
not know. I execrate the self-conceited way 
some people have of tossing off their erudite 
items and allusions in a careless. familier otylo, 
as if it is such @ b ¢, native air, and mother’s 
milk to them, that they don’t for a moment 
think of any one’s not understanding it. Worse 
still is it to have some jagged brickbat, dug up 
from a heap of Patagonian rubbish, flung at 
you with a “we have all heard of;” or to be 
turned off, just as your ears are wide open to 
listen to an old prae-Thautic myth, with “the 
story of is too familiar to need repeti- 
tion.” You haven't the most distant concep- 
tion what the story is, yet you don’t like to say 
so, because it seems to be intimated that every 
intelligent person ought to know it; so you 
hold your peace. My dear, don’t do it. Don’t 
hold your peace. Don’t let yourself be put 
down in that way. Don’t be deceived by any- 
body’s lordly air. It is a very stupid fashion 
of doing things; and, besides, I don’t believe 
a word of it. Half the time these people never 
knew it themselves, I dare say, more than a 
week beforehand, and have been puzzling their 
brains ever since for a chance to get it in. 
Now, you see, I didn’t do so, though I might 
have done it, for 1 knew about the Ouates a 
long time ago; but I sacrificed the appearance 
of erudition for your edification. That is just 
my amiability !) 

The Individual came at length to the con- 
clusion that something must be done. Mas- 
terly inactivity must give way to the exigen- 
cies of the case. With a moral certainty that 
no shop of any kind existed within a circle of 
ten miles in diameter, she yet determined to 
be on the safe side, and had recourse to the 
“oldest inhabitant.” A series of questions 
disclosed the important fact that— 

“ Well, there was a store at Sonose, about 
fourteen miles away; and Mr. Williams, he 
kept candy, and slate pencils, and sich” 

“Do you suppose he keeps good thick boots?” 

“Q, la! no.” 
§\“Do you suppose he keeps any kind of 
boots? You see I have worn mine out, and 
what am I to do?” 

“Well, now, I thinks likely you can get ’em 
mended.” 

Individual brightens up. “Oh, do you?” 

“Yes, there’s Mr. Jacobs, lives right out 
there, under the hill; he makes men’s boots. 
I do’ know as he could do yours, but you might 
try. Thinks likely he ain't got the tools, nor 
the stuff to do that sort of work with.” 

I didn’t care for the teols or the stuff. 
All I wanted was the shoemaker; if I could 
find Aim, 1 had little doubt that all the rest 
would follow naturally from the premises. So 
I arranged my “sandal shoon and scallop 
shell,” and departed on my pilgrimage. The 
way had been carefully pointed out to me, but 
I never can remember such things more than 
one turn, or street, ahead; so I made a point 
of inquiring of every one I met, where Mr. Ja- 
cobs lived. Every one, by the way, consisted 
of w little girl with a basket of potatoes, and a 
man carrying the United States mail on his 
arm. 

At length the Individual found the house as 
directed, and found also that it was no house, 
but a barn, and the shoemaker’s shop was u 
stairs, and the stairs were on the outside. If 
they were firm and strong, all I can say is, 

that their looks were against them. Neither 

step nor balustrade invited confidence. The 

Individual stood on the lower one in a medita- 

tive mood for a while, and then gave a jump 

by way of test, thinking it best to go through 
the one nearest the ground, if she must go 
through any. An ominous creaking and sway- 
ing, and cracking followed, but no actual rup- 
ture. The second step was tested with the 
same result; then the third and fourth; and, 
reflecting that appearances are deceitful, and 
recollerting the rocking-stone at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, and the tower of Pisa, &c., the 
individual shook off her fears, and ascended 
rapidly. Being somewhat unfamiliar with the 
etiquette of shoemakers’ shops, she hesitated 
whether to knock or plunge at once into the 
middie of things, but decided to err on the safe 
side, and gave a very moderate and conserva- 
tive rap. Silence. A louder knock. The door 
rattled. Louder still. The whole building 
shook. Knuckles filed a caveat. Applied the 
heel of the dilapidated boot. Suffocated with 
a cloud of dust thence ensuing. Contempla- 











ted the nature of things for a while, Heard a 
voice. A man called from a neighboring tur- 


nip field, “ Arter Jake?” 


Yes, sir—if he is a shoemaker,” (to make 





week after—leastwise ‘fore the fair. Got a 


job?” 


“ Yes, sir, but I can’t very well wait so long. 
Do you know of any shoemakers anywhere 
about?” 

“ Wall, ma’am, I do’ know asI do. Folksis 
mostly farmers here. There’s Fuller, just moved, 
though. Come up from Exton yesterday. Pra 
he'll give you a lift. That’s his house right 
down there. *Taint more’n half a mile.” 
“Yes, sir, I see it. Thank you.” 

Individual descends from her precarious ele- 
vation, and marches to the attack of Fuller. A 
fresh-faced, good-natured looking man is just 
coming out at the gate. His pleasant coun- 
tenance captivates her at once, and, with a silent 
but intense hope that he may be the shoemaker, 
she asks if “ Mr. Fuller lives here?” 

“ Well,” replies the man, in an easy, drawling 
tone, that harmonizes admirably with his face, 
“when a fellow is moving, he can’t be said to 
live anywhere. I guess he’ll live here, though, 
as soon as the stove gets up.” 

I reciprocated his frankness with an enga- 
ging smile, and asked, in a confidential tone, 
“Do you suppose he would mend a shoe for 
me?” 


I thought I would begin with a shoe, and, if 
I found him acquiescent, I would mount grad- 
ually to a boot, then toa pair. But my little 
subterfuge was water spilled on the ground— 
“Tt don’t know whether he would or not, but 
I know one thing.” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“Couldn’t if he wanted to. Ain’t got his tools 
here. They ain’t come up yet.” 

“Oh! is that all?” 

“ All? ” 

“Yes; because, if you know how, I shouldn’t 
think it would make so much difference about 
the tools. Couldn’t you borrow a gimlet or 
something from the neighbors ? ” 

“ A GIMLET?” 

is Yes, or whatever you want, to make shoes 
with.” 

“ An awl, you mean.” 

“ Well, yes, an awl. Couldn’t you borrow an 
awl?” 

“Nary awl.” 

“When will your tools come ?” 

“Well, I don’t know; you see I don’t hurry 
‘em up, because its haying, and I and my men, 
we'd just as lieves work out of doors a part of 
the time as not. We don’t mend shoes much. 
We make ’em mostly.” 

“Oh! that’s better still; would you make 
me a pair?” 

“Well, we don’t do that kind of work. We 
work for the dealers. We make the shoes that 
they send down South for the niggers. We 
aint got the lasts that would do for you.” * 
Individual goes home, as Chaucer says, “ in 
doleful dumps,” and determines to take the 
boots under her own supervision. First, she 
inks over all the gray parts. Then she takes 
some sealing-wax, and sticks down all the bits 
of cuticle torn up. Then, in lieu of anything 
better, she takes some white flannel-silk, not 
embroidery-silk, you understand, but flannel- 
silk, harder twisted and stronger, such as is to 
be found, so far as I have tried, only in Bos- 
ton, and therewith endeavors to sew down the 
curled sole to its appropriate sphere, or, rather, 
plane. It is not the most easy or the most 
agreeable work in the world. How ever people 
manage to make shoes, I cannot divine, for, of 
all awkward things to get hold of, and to 
handle and manage after you’ve got. hold, I 
think a shoe is the worst. The place where 
you put a needle in doesn’t seem to hold the 
most distant relation to the place where it comes 
out. You set it where you want it to go, and 
then proceed, vi e¢ armis et thimble, to “put 
her through,” but she resists your armed inter- 
vention. Then you rest the head of the needle 
against the window-sill, and push. Yeu feel 
something move. Everything is going on and 
in delightfully. Mind asserts its control over 
matter. You pause to examine. In? Yes, 
head-deep in the pine-wood, but the point not 
an inch further in the shoe. You pull out. 
The shoe comes eff the needle, but the needle 
doesn’t comie out of the window-sill. You pull 
the silk, and break it, and then work the needle 
out as well as you can, and then begin again— 
destroying three needles, getting your fingers 
“ exquisitely pricked,” and keeping your tem- 
per—if you can. 

By some such process did the individual, a 
passage of whose hingranhy Tam now giving 
you, endeavor to repair the ravages of time 
and toil. In so far as she succeeded in making 
the crooked places straight and the rough places 
plain, her efforts may be said to have been 
crowned with success. It is but fair to add, 
however, that the result did not inspire her with 
so much confidence but that she determined to 
lay by the boots for a while, reserving them for 
such times as they should be most needed, with 
a vague hope also that rest might exercise some 
wonderful recuperative power. 

About five days after this, they were again 
brought out, to do duty on a long walk. The 
event was most mournful. The flannel silk 
gave way at the first fire. The soles rolled 
themselves up again in a most uncomfortable 
manner. At every step, the foot had to be put 
forward, placed lightly on the ground, and then 
drawn back. The walk was an agony. It so 
happened that on our return, without any in- 
tention, we came out of the woods in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the shoemaker’s aforesaid, 
and the individual was quite sure she heard 
the sound of his hammer. She remembered, 
that when she was young she was familiar with 
a certain “ wardrobe,” which was generally so 
bulging-full of clothes, that the doors could not, 
by any fair straightforward means, be shut ; 
but if you sprang upon them suddenly, taking 
them unawares, as it were, and when they were 
off their guard, you could sometimes effect a 
closure. She determined to try this plan on 
the shoemaker. So she bade the rest of the 
party go on, while she switched off in the di- 
rection of the hammering. She went straight 
into the shop, without knocking, the door being 
ajar. There he was at it, sure enough. 

“Your tools have come!” she exclaimed, 
with ill-concealed exultation. “ Now, will you 
mend my shoes?” \ 

“Well, I don’t know as I can, hardly. I’m 
pretty much in a hurry. What, with moving 
and haying, I’ve got a little behindhand.” 

“Qh! bat you must mend them, because I 
am going up on the mountain to-morrow, and 
I have no others to wear, and I] am afraid of 
the snakes; so you see, you must.” 

“ Got ’em here ?” 

Individual furtively shoves off the best one, 
and picks it up—while his eyes are bent on his 
work—as if she had only dropped it, and hands 
it to him. He takes it, turns it over, pulls it, 
knocks it, with an evident intention oF under- 
standing the subject thoroughly. 

“Rather a haggard-looking boot,” he re- 
marks, after his close survey. 

“ Yes, but” Sentence unfinished. 

“ Other a’n’t so bad, I suppose ?” 

“ Well—I—don’t know—that is ” 

“ Both bad enough.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” with an uneasy laugh. 

“ Let’s see the other one.” The other one 
is produced and examined in silence. 

“ Are you going to wear them boots up the 
mountain?” with a tone that said very plain- 
ly, “ of course you're not.” 

“ Why, yes, i was going to wear them. Don’t 
you think they will do?” 

“T wouldn’t trust my feet in ’em.” 

“OQ—h! Are there snakes? Do you think 
suakes could bite through them?” 

A shake of the head, and a little, low, plain- 
tive whistle, is the only reply, but they speak 
in thuader tones of boa-constrictors, anacondas, 
and cobra di capellos. 

“They were very good and stout when I had 
them. I called them very stout shoes.” 

“Oh! yes, they’re made of good material, 
but you see they're worn out. I don’t believe 
I could mend them worth while. The stitches 
would tear right out.” 


“ But couldn’t you, somehow, glue on a pair 
of soles? any way to make them stick. I'll 
pay you anything, if you'll only make them last 
ull 1 go home, or even till I get down the 
mountain. Now, I am sure you can do it, if 
you will only think so. Don’t you know Kos- 
suth says, ‘nothing is difficult to him who 
wills?’ ” 

I en ~ moved by the earnestness of 
my appeal. “ He per ey’d be worth more 
° you now than a dozen pair when you get 

ome.” 

“Werth! Why, they would be of inestimable 
value. Just think of the snakes! I don’t care 
how you do them, nor how you make them 
look, If you will only glue on, or sew on, or 
nail on, or rivet on, something that is thick and 
will stick, I'll pay you, and be grateful to 








“ Yes, wall, he aint to home.” “ Well—yon leave ‘em, and come over again 
“Oh.” . this afternoon, and if I can do anything, I'll 
“ He’s gone to Sonose.” do it by that time.” ’ 

“ When will he be back, if you please ?” “Oh! Iam so much obliged to you;” and 
“Wall, I cant say for sartain. Next week or | I went away in high 
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spirits, just putting my 
head back through the ar to say, “ Now you 
persevere, and I’m sure you will succeed.” 

I was as happy as a Queen. To be sure, I 
had to walk home without any shoes; but the 
was as soft as velvet, and the dust as 
clean as sand, and it did not hurt me in the 
least. To be sure, he had not promised to 
mend them; but I had an immense mountain, 
a very Himmaleh of faith in him, and how did 
it turn out? Verily, I shouldn’t have known 
the boots, if I had seen only the soles. The 
were clipped, and shaved, and underpinned, 
and smoothed, and looked as if they had taken 
out “a new lease of life.” 

“T don’t suppose they will last you as long 
as I have been doing them,” he remarked, with 
unprofessional frankness. I didn’t believe him, 
a indeed his prophecy was not true, for they 
are in existence yet, and I never disposed of 
“a quarter” in my life with more satisfaction 
than I dropped it that day into his benevolent 
hand. 

Now, my dear friend, why have I told you 
this long story about so trivial athing? Verily, 
as St. Paul tells us the Scriptures were written, 
for your “admonition,” that you may, in at 
least one respect, learn “how to do it.” 





In Leghorn, on the 7th ultimo, a remarkable 
scene took place. 


Gait HamILton, 





PRAYER OF THE JEWs FoR Victor EMANUEL. 


For the first time, the Jews 
of that city offered up a prayer for a Christian 
Prince, and invoked the blessing of Heaven 
upon Victor Emanuel, King of Sardinia. The 
prayer was recited by Signor Roberto Funaro. 
At the first word, the three thousand Jews 
present, with the exception of a few old men, 
rose to their feet, and remained standing until 
the close of the prayer, to which they all re- 
sponded with an overwhelming “ Amen.” 

The Eco d'Italia, in reporting this interest- 
ing fact, gives the text of the beautiful and 
touching invocation, of which the following is 
but an inadequate translation : 





“May that One who watches over the safety of 
kings, who gives dominion to princes, whose em- | 
pire is from everlasting to everlasting ; may He, | 
who liberated His servant David from the mur- | 
derous sword, who opened a way in the sea and 
a sure pathway through the rushing waves; 
may He bless, guard, defend, succor, elevate, 
new | exalt the King elect, Victor Emanuel. 
“May the King of kings guide his footsteps, 
preserve his life, and shield jim from all dan- 
ger and peril. May the King of kings, in his 
clemency, exalt the star of his destiny, and 
grant him a long and peaceful reign. May the 
King of kings give to him and all his counsel- 
lors and ministers power and courage. May 
this be His Divine pleasure; and let all the 
people say amen.” 








Tue Locksaw can Be Curep.—An experi- 
ment, which has just taken place in one of the | 
Paris hospitals, appears to establish conclusive- | 
ly that lockjaw can be cured by means of the 
curare poison. A young man, twenty four years | 
of age, having had one of his toes carried off | 
by a musket-shot, considerable injury having | 
at the same time been inflicted on the adjoin- 
ing ones by the projectile, was seized with lock- 
jaw four days after the accident. Dr. Chas- 
saignac (who supplies this account of the) 
case) was called in, when the patient was al-| 
ready far gone. A portion, consisting of one 
hundred and twenty grammes of tea with ten 
centigrammes of curare, was administered in the 
dose of one table spoonful per hour ; at the time 
the wound, which was much jagged, and emit- 
ting a fetid pus, was moistened with a solution of 
twenty eentigrammes (four grains) of curare in 
two hundred grammes of distilled water. Bot- | 
tles of warm water were put into the patient’s | 
bed. The first spoonful of the potion produced | 
some effect at the end of an hour, and as the 
treatment went on, so did the state of the pa- | 
tient improve. Thesolution of curare used for 
the local application was gradually strengthen- | 
ed to thirty, and at length to forty centigrammes | 
of the poison ; its proportion in the potion was | 
also increased to sixteen, and then to twenty- | 
five centigrammes. At the end of six days the 
patient was out of danger. 





Arr 1 Fraxce.—An important step with | 
regard to the future encouragement of art, and | 
provision for artists, has just been suggested to 
the Government, and is likely to be adopted. 
The French Government has always been ex- 
tremely desirous of helping art, and creating 
prosperity and exclusiveness among its follow- 
ers. A fund of most magnificent amount is to 
be placed at the disposition of the Minister des 
Beaux Arts, for the copying of all the chef- 
d' cuvres of every master and every time now ex- 
isting in Europe. One object of this measure is 
to remedy the injury done to art by the decay 
of the great master-pieces, of which time is fast 
obliterating all trace, save that left by t adition, 
of their beauty. These copies are to form an 
especial gallery. The first artists are to be em- 
ployed, and a building of gigantic pretensions 
to be erected for their reception. The idea is 
one possessing every element of grandeur and 
common sense at the same time, and the nation 
will be sure to applaud a measure which flat- 
ters so strongly that propensity to atlirer @ soi 
which Napoleon at St. Helena declared to be 
the most striking feature of the French charac- 
ter.—Letter from Paris. 





Tue Extaorpinary Metror.—The meteor 
as “ big as a house,” as a New York policeman 
declared it, which was seen on Tuesday morn- 
ing, appears to have attracted the attention of 
persons in various parts of the country. It was 
not only seen in Maryland, the Disirict of Co- 
lumbia, and New York, but in Virginia, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and elsewhere. The Phil- 
adelphia Ledger remarks : 


“ A gentleman from Cape May says that he 
and some friends were in the lower part of a 
barn, not far from Cape May, about 9} A. M., 
when they heard a heavy rumbling sound, which 
they supposed to be caused by rolling some 
heavy body over the floor above them. But this 
they found to be incorrect. They went out of 
the barn, and the noise continued, accompanied 
by a perceptible shaking of the earth, until they 
had walked a distance of about 150 feet, when 
it ceased, having lasted from three to five min- 
utes. The sky was clear, but some persons re- 
ported seeing something like a cloud appear, 
and burst suddenly, at the time the noise was 
heard. The rumbling and shaking were per- 
ceived all through that region, and in some 
places caused a good deal of consternation. 
One lady fainted, and many others were greatly 
terrified. From the descriptions given, the 
phenomena must have resembled the ordinary 
earthquake, though, as it was accompanied 
with the singular appearance in the heavens, 
it may have been caused by the fall and explo- 
sion of a meteor. 





A Cuivese Divner.—During the visit of Mr. 
Ward, the American Minister, to Pekin, China, 
he was honored with a sumptuous dinner. 
Though only the three Chinese commissioners, 
and Mr. Ward, his secretary, and two interpret- 
ers, were present and sat down to it, the sup- 
ply was enough for at least a hundred, and the 
expense was estimated at $1,500. It consisted 
of various dishes—birds’ nests, sharks’ fins, 
heifers’ teats, watermelon seeds, &c., &c.—the 
whole amounting to no less than thirty courses. 


—={——_— 


Deatu of Kir Carson.—Advices by Over- 
land route announce the death of the celebrated 
pioneer and explorer, Christopher Carson, at 
‘Taos, New Mexico, where he had been residing 
as Indian Agent. Carson was a native of Ken- 
tucky, having been born in Madison county, at 
the close of 1809. His father, shortly after that 
period, removed to Missouri, where Kit, when 
a lad of 15, was apprenticed to a saddler, oc- 
cupying himself at that business two years, at 
the end of which he joined a trapping expedi- 
tion, and a trapper he remained, until his fa- 
miliarity with the great West rendered him in- 
valuable as a guide to explorers of the Plains. 
For eight years he acted as hunter at Bent’s 
Fort. When Col. Fremont engaged in his ex- 
peditions, Carson aecompanied him, and was 
ever after kis steadfast companion. In 1847 
he received the rank of lieutenant in the Rifle 
corps, United States army. His latest and most 
remarxable exploit on the Plains was enacted 
in 1853, when he conducted a drove of 6,000 
sheep safely to California. 





The greatest thoughts seem degraded in their 
through little minds. Even the winds 
of heaven make but mean music when whis- 
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you through the remainder of my natural life.” 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE. 


We have heretofore called attention to the 
danger which awaits the Republican party, of 
being entrapped into the support of men for 
the various offices of the House, who will use 
their influence for the overthrow of Republican 
principles. We have also pointed out the dan- 
ger and disgrace which the selection of corrupt 
men will inevitably bring upon the party. That 
the Republicans were miserably cheated in the 
organization of the Thirty-fourth Congress, every 
intelligent man knows ; but the following article 
from the Richmond (Va.) Whig of March, 
1856, furnishes demonstrative proof of the fact. 
Let every Republican member read and pon- 
der, before he falls into a similar snate. No 
man should receive a Republican vote who will 
be ashamed or afraid to acknowledge his obli- 
gation, or who will confer office upon the ene- 
mies of Republicanism. 

From the Richmond (Va.) Whig of March, 1856. 
MR. CULLOM—HIS APPOINTMENTS. 

We take great pleasure in giving place to 
the following letter from a friend in Washing- 
ton, a distinguished member of Congress, and 
a perfectly reliable, high-minded gentleman, 
correcting the mis-statements, unintentional, 
we know, made by our Washington correspond- 
ent, in reference to the appointments of Gen. 
Cullom the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives. Our correspondent represented Gen. 
Cullom as having appointed to subordinate 
clerkships in his department many open and 
avowed Abolitionists. We, of course, could 


| know nothing of the real facts of the case our- 


selves ; but we are now satisfied that our corres- 
pondent’s representations did Gen. Collum gross 
iujustice, and we cheerfully repair it, as far as 
is in our power, by publishing the following, 
from a source entitled to the most implicit con- 
fidence : 
Wasutxcton, March 5, 1856. 

Dear Sir: I see the Nashville Union and 
other Democratic papers in the South are 
charging that Gen. Cullom, Clerk of the House 


| of Representatives, has appointed Abolitionists 


to office, and they give as authority for this 
charge “the Washington correspondent of the 
Richmond Whig, a Know-Nothing journal.” 
I quote the language of the Union. 

Now, I have looked into the facts, and I am 
sure that the greatest injustice has been done to 
Gen. Cullom. 1 have not seen the letter in the 
W hig alluded to, but I have felt that it is but 
just to give you the racrs, and do not doubt 
that you will take pleasure in doing justice to 
Cullom, editorially. I will be responsible for 
the accuracy of the facts I state to you. 

Gen. Cullom, as Clerk, had the appointment 
of NINETEEN subordinate officers in discharge of 
duty connected with the House. To fill these 
offices, he retained eight of the incumbents who 


were appointed by Col. Forney. These eight, 
| the Democratic papers will hardly say are Abo- 


I have no idea they are. Theyare: 
John M. Barclay, Daniel Buck, T. D. Harris, 


| W. H. Minnix, John Messimmer, E. Emerich, 


E. Speice, and J. B. Florence, (brother of Flor- 
ence, Democratic member from Pennsylvania.) 
Of the remaining eleven, five are from the 
Southern States, to wit: W. P. Ingram, of Ken- 
tucky ; J. C. Walker, of Tennessee ; John Har- 
vey, of South Carolina; B. W. Bates, of Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and A. T. Owen, of Vir- 
inia. I do not know all these personally, but 
i cannot suppose that any doubt will be enter- 
tained that they are all free from the imputation 
of Abelitionism. 

Then, there are but six who are appointed 
from Northern States, (not vouched by the 
Democratic Clerk.) I have taken pains to see 
who they are. 

First. N. B. Markle, of Indiana, is a mem- 
ber of the American party, was a Whig, was 
appointed to office under Mr. Fillmore, and he 
states to me, could he have had the selection of 
a candidate for President, Fillmore would have 
been his choice, “ because, while President, he 
did nobly sustain the Constitution and laws of 
the country.” He of course disclaims that he 
is an Abolitionist. 

Second. E. A. Acton, of New Jersey, is of 
the American party, and denies that he agrees 
or co-operates, or ever did, with the Abolition- 
ists, or with the so-called Republican party. 

Third. C. B. Adams, of Connecticut, has 
been a Whig, held office under Mr. Fillmore 
during his whole term, (resigned when Pierce 
came in,) is an ardent advocate of Fillmore’s 
re-election, and denounces as untrue the charge 
of Abolitionism as far as he is concerned. 

Fourth. Isaac Strohm, of Ohio, denies to me 
that he is or has ever been an Abolitionist, was 
appointed to office in the Treasury Department 
under Mr. Fillmore, was turned out under 
Pierce because suspected of Americanism, and 
claims to be identical with Henry Clay on 
questions connected with Slavery. 

Fifth. William Hazlett, of Pennsylvania, was 
a Whig, is now an American, has not only, he 
says, never fraternized with the Abolitionists, 
but, on the contrary, “has been thrown into 
frequent and violent conflicts with the fanatical 
leaders of that organization.” This is his own 
language. 

Sixth. P. B. Tompkins, of New York, de- 
nounces the charge of Abolitionism as slander- 
ous and untrue, as far as he is concerned. He 
says he is an American, National Conservative 
in his politics. He refers me to the position of 
Henry M. Fuller in the late contest for Speak- 
er as exemplifying what he regards as correct 
sentiments. 

I have now given you the positions of all 
Gen. Cullom’s appointees, upon careful ascer- 
tainment, as far as I thought it necessary to 
pursue the investigation, with a view to the 
question sprung. 

There are nine other appointees of the Clerk, 
I have employed as map-makers, &c., in the 
Land Office. I have not seen these men, or 
pushed inquiry particularly into their politics, 
but I am assured that about the same state of 
things would be found as to them. I learn that 
the chief of the corpsserved in that position under 
Toucey, and is retained by Cullom ; and as to 
the other eight, four of them are appointees 
from Southern and four from Northern States. 
1 am satisfied that the charge of your correspond- 
ent copied so generally in Southern Democratic 
papers, does Gen. Cullom great injustice. M 
object is to place the facts before you, as mu 
in detail as my time will allow, that you may 
have reliable data to do Mr. Callom justice. If 
any fact I state is called in question, I will be 
responsible for the statement. 1! feel assured 
that you will take pleasure in correcting this 
injurious impression, if you concur with me 
that it is not just. 

With high regard, your friend, &., &c. 


To Mr. Ridgeway, Ed. Whig, Richmond, Va. 





ProciaMATIoN OF Gov. Wise.—Visiters to 
Charlestown.—Governor Wise, of Virginia, has 
issued a proclamation, in which, after stating 
that he has ordered a military force to Charles- 
town, in view of the execution of Capt. Brown, 
and may probably call for turther military aid, 
adds : 

“ Now, therefore, all persons are notified 
that the trains of the Winchester and Potomac 
Railroad Company are placed under orders of 
Acting Quartermaster and Commissary Gen- 
eral Davis, for impressment on the first, sec- 
ond, and third of December next. He will, 
under orders of Major General Taliaferro, guard 
those trains for the use and occupation of Vir- 
ginia troops alene, and permit no other trans- 
portation but for them. And the citizens of 
this Commonwealth are warned to remain at 
home and on or patrol duty on the sec- 
ond of December, and to abstain from going to 
Caonesons. PF ese - issued to prevent 
women » an are h 
cautioned that there will So dagen to hone 
weeny that place, or near it, on that day. 





tling through a key-hole. 








eemed necessary, martial law will be 
and enforced.” 8 
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THE REIGN OF TERROR IN VIRGINIA— 
THE REMEDY. 


We have for several weeks published various 
evidences of the tremendous excitement which 
prevails in Virginia, consequent upon the Har- 
per’s Ferry invasion; but the following letter 
from a Virginia correspondent of the New York 
Times exhibits a state of gloom and terror 
which we could not have believed possible, prior 
to the Harper’s Ferry affair. It furnishes a sad 
illustration of a passage we quoted last week 
from the speech in the Virginia Legislature 
made by Mr. Moore, of Rockbridge, in 1832. 
He said, “1f we look back through the long 
course of time which has elapsed since the cre- 
ation to the present moment, we shall scarely 
be able to point out a people whose situation 
was not in many respects preferable to our own 
and that of the other States in which Negro Sla- 
very exists. True, sir, we shall see nations which 
have groaned under the yoke of despotism for 
hundreds and thousands of years ; but the indi- 
viduals composing those nations have enjoyed a 
degree of happiness, peace, and freedom from 
apprehension, which the holders of slaves in 
this country can never know.” 

This may be thought to be the language of ex- 
aggeration, and it may be so; but after perusing 
the following calm statement from a writer who 
evidently sympathzies with the master, and 
not with the slave, the intelligent reader will 
find it difficult to point out in history an exam- 
ple of parallel misfortune. Civil wars are ex- 
ceptional cases, and are not legitimate subjects 
of comparison. But here is a community, com- 
posed of brave and intelligent people, in a state 
of chronic alarm and terror. Peace reigns in 
all her borders, or at least no foreign or do- 
mestic enemy makes war upon her; and yet 
Virginia, the oldest and proudest State in the 
Confederacy, is thrown into spasms of anger, 
rage, and terror, by idle rumors of invasion by 
voluntary organizations in the sister States— 
organizations which receive no countenance 
from the Governments of the States in which 
they are said to exist. On the contrary, all 
such enterprises would be promptly suppressed 
by the State and Federal Governments. 

Fearful insecurity is the normal condition of 
slaveholding society ; and a breath, a whisper, 
is sufficient to create an all-pervading panic. 

We subjoin the long extract from the Times 
correspondent, with the remark that it describes 
a state of things too serious and alarming to 
call forth jeers and ridicule. The instances of 
individual folly and absurdity, originating in 
groundless fear, are ludicrous enough ; but the 
state of things described in this letter can only 
awaken a feeling of sadness in every humane 
and thoughtful mind. The Zimes correspond- 
ent writes as follows: 

. , Va., Nov. 19, 1859. 

“The present aspect of things in Virginia is 
gloomy, and ominous of a still more gloomy fu- 
ture. There is a prevailing feeling of uncer- 
tainty growing out of the Harper’s Ferry insur- 
rection, and its sad effect upon the relations of 
the two sections, which affects the very tenure 
of property itself, and impairs the patriotic re- 
lations of the citizen to the State. Patriotism 
rises not one jot beyond the point of self-pro- 
tection, and even in this its functions seem in- 
adequate to the crisis, or at least inadequate to 
give the necessary assurance of protection. It 
is needless to deny the fact; our people are dis- 
mayed and distracted to a degree which no 
change in the present state of affairs can ma- 
terially affect or remedy. 

“ The colossal character of the evil which was 
the immediate cause of this feeling of insecurity, 
and the consequent despair of ever remedy- 
ing it, is producing its effect upon the minds of 
large property-holders in several parts of the 
State. They see nothing in the future but in- 
terminable strife, the end of which must be a 
material diminution in the value of all descrip- 
tions of property. The Government of the 
country is deemed incapable of an efficient dis- 
charge of its fundamental obligations, and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and patriotism, which were 
heretofore looked to as a counterbalance for 
this deficiency, seem to have vanished as the 
very emergency which needed their exercise 
arose. A feeling of insecurity in respect of life 
and property has narrowed down the sphere of 
patriotic labor to a concern about one’s own 
peculiar or individual interests. This is but;the 
natural result of a want of confidence in the 
Government and laws to give due protection to 
life and property. Asa consequence of this 
conviction, I understand that several leading 
and wealthy families of the State contemplate 
selling out and moving to England, or some 
part of the continent of Europe, there to enjoy 
that security which their own Government is 
unable to extend at home. Moreover, as I un- 
derstand, they see in the present distracted state 
of the country the basis of a future conflict 
which would involve a serious depreciation in 
the value of a large amount of property that is 
now valuable; and they accordingly propose 
availing themselves of the present prosperous 
state of the times to dispose of their effects and 
quit. 

“The state of things, as it is estimated here, is 
truly anomalous. There is no actual war be- 
tween the North and South, yet the panic is no 
less intense. The feeling is just such as per- 
vades a people daily apprehensive of war, with 
this exception, that in the former instance the 
apprehension and panic are destined to be en- 
during, because the cause is permanent and ir- 
remediable, while in the latter negotiation maf 
be available in removing the casus belli. Far 
better for the interests, security, and peace of 
the country, that a six months’ actual war 
should rage between the two sections, and then 
terminate in a settlement of all impending dif- 
ficulties, than that this corroding panic, this 
demoralizing, spiteful, and hostile spirit, should 
continue to exist between the North and South. 
Its influence is degrading. It is making the 
population of the country spies one upon the 
other. The faculties are exercised, not in the 
line of noble rivalry in commerce, science, the 
arts, or mechanism, but in forming devices to 
countervail some supposed plan of the enemy, 
or retaliate with the most ingenious effect for 
an injury done. Talk about freedom of speech ! 
There is none. There is more caution mani- 
fested, and more need of it, wherever we go, 
North or South, in the expression of one’s 
views, than is necessary within the ruling of the 
French Emperor at this moment. It is no un- 
common thing to see men of standing and in- 
fluence look cautiously around them before 
venturing au expression of opinion on any sub- 
ject savoring remotely of sectionalism. There 
is an all-pervading spirit of distrust and sus- 
picion. Every man is acting a detective upon 
his neighbor, and the principle, ‘regard every 
man a rogue until you find eut the contrary,’ 
seems to be the universal rule in social inter- 
course. No wonder, then, that, in such a state of 
things, people who desire peace and repose 
should seek it beyond the a of this es- 
pionage system. And it will be so. In less 
than twelve months from this time, you will 
hear of many leading families ir Virginia emi- 
grating to some region beyond the limits of 
the United States, where they can enjoy ex- 
emption from these d annoyances. 
And when such a result follows 80 speedily upon 
the heel of the Harper's Ferry outbreak, which 
is the immediate cause of this disturbance, 
what must be the consequence in the fature? 
This condition of wild excitement, though now 
deemed temporary and evanescent, will by and 
by become the normal state of society here. 
The public mind has, in the exciting incidents 
of the past few weeks, food enough to nurture 
and keep alive for years a feeling of mutual 
hostility between the two sections, which will 
be incompatible with a*life of peace or repose. 
And from this main source of evil, edinaedel 
evils will spring up, which must embitter and 
aggravate the spirit of hostility which the Har- 
per’s Ferry insurrection has called into exist- 
ence. In short, there is no hope of any 
in es future, not even ee render Ete in 
the Union tolerable amid the ighest degree of 
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conditions of order and lawlessness-will soon be 
obliterated. Such are the views of men of high 
‘intelligence, having the best opportunities, frem 
enlarged experience, of forming correct opin- 
ions as to the present condition and future 
prospects of this State and elsewhere.” 

We sincerely hope that the desertion of the 
State, anticipated by the correspondent of the 
Times, will not take place. We think there is 
a better way, prompted alike by patriotism and 
humanity. Now is the time to commence & 
plan of amelioration in the system of Slavery, 
looking to ultimate emancipation. 

We briefly sketched, two weeks ago, the na- 
ture of the reforms which we regard as at once 
necessary to the peace and safety of Southern 
society, and demanded by justice—even the 
poorest measure of justice—to the slave. 

We will briefly recapitulate them. Our An- 
ti-Slavery friends must bear with us while we 
undertake to suggest to the South, not what 
absolute justice demands, but that which we 
regard as practicable and attainable at the 
present moment. We may say, however, that 
nothing can be clearer than that the reforms 
suggested must lead to emancipation. 

Slavery, as it at present exists in the South- 
ern States, is not simply a system of compulso- 
ry labor, without wages. Itis more. It makes 
of the slave a chattel personal, or, in some 
States, he is absurdly classed as real estate. 
The family relation is not recognised by the 
slave codes. There is no marriage or parental 
relation between slaves known to the laws. The 
union of the sexes is merely voluntary ; and al- 
though some ceremony, or the usual marriage 
ceremony, may be observed, it carries with it 
no legal sanction. The slaves may and do dis- 
solve the contract at pleasure, and form new 
alliances, upon the most approved plan of the 
Free Lovers. The slaveholders are in no re- 
spect bound by the marriage contracts into 
which their slaves enter. They may at discre- 
tion disregard them, and often exercise that 
discretion. The master, if he owns both par 
ties, may separate them by selling the husband 
or wife to a negro-trader, for transportation to a 
distant State. Or he may simply forbid their 
union, or separate them, to gratify his caprice. 


by one man, and the wife by another. In such 
cases, separation, by the emigration to the 
Southwest of one of the slave-owners, or by the 


otherwise. The children may be and are 
bought and sold, without regard to the tender 


South but has suffered legal bereavement in 
this way. We know that the better class of 
slaveholders avoid such cruelties to their slaves, 
except when pecuniary misfortune overtakes 
them ; and when that is the case, they are as 
powerless as the slaves to avert the misfortune. 

Slaves are forbidden, by the laws of the 


standing that all those States are Protestant, 
by overwhelming odds, they act upon the max- 
ims of Popish despotism, and withhold the 
Bible from a large portion of the population. 
They are guilty of the crime which they lay at 
the door of the Church of Rome, in withholding 
the Word of God from four millions of their 
fellow-beings. 


Here, then, are two peculiarly odious and re- 
volting features of Slavery, which call aloud for 
immediate removal. Give to the slave at least 
the Christian rite of marriage, with all its guar- 
anties; give him a home and a Bible, if noth- 
ing else. 


lege of accumulating and holding property, 
with the privilege of self-emancipation by pur- 
chase. It is ascertained, by experiment all 
over the South, that more labor is obtained 
from slaves when they are stimulated by a sys- 
tem of rewards and compensations, than by 
mere brute force. We understand that it is 
the practice of many slaveholders to lay off 
daily tasks of reasonable extent to their slaves, 
and compensate them fairly for all that they 
do above the prescribed amount. The effect 
invariably is, that nearly double the ordinary 
amount of work is obtained, with peace, good- 
will, and cheerfuiness, instead of the sullen 
hate, and often bloody revenge, which are 
caused by a cruel discipline of force. 

Let the South set in earnest about these re- 
forms, and the danger of insurrection will be 
lessened in a tenfold degree. The slaveholding 
class, no less than the slaves, will be improved 
by a sincere effort to ameliorate the institution’ 
They will cease to hate and despise the depend- 
ent class, when they undertake to elevate it in 
the scale of civilization; and it cannot be 
doubted that the slaves will cease to think of 
attaining freedom by a bloody revolution, when 
the master gives up the idea of perpetuating 
his bondage. 


We wish it to be understood that the reforms 
here suggested originated with Southern minds. 
They have frequently been the subject of dis- 
cussion in the Southern States, and have elicit- 
ed the approbation of leading men in that 
section of the Union. Perhaps the first propo- 
sition of the kind came from Georgia. .We re- 
member that the Southern Agricultural Society, 
an association composed of the slaveholding 
class, which met in that State seven or eight 
years ago, advised the reforms which we have 
named above. Senator Toombs of that State, 
in his Boston lecture, which was delivered 
about three years ago, admitted that Slavery 
needed reformation to the extent of guaranty- 
ing the family relations and permitting the 
slaves to read the Bible. Several Southern 
newspapers have taken similar ground; and 
we have taken great pleasure in chronicling 
the fact, that the Episcopal Church of South 
Carolina, at its last Annual Convention, remon- 
strated against the cruelty and injustice of sep- 
arating families. 

Why cannot the leading men of the South, of 
all parties and creeds, unite in the noble work 
of reform? They have devised various schemes 


It is often the case that the husband is owned | 


arin | 
vicissitudes of fortune, occurs oftener than | 


ties of blood. Scarcely a slave family in the | 


Southern States, to learn to read. Notwith- | 


To these reforms should be added the privi- | 





“Those who understand the character of 
Henry A. Wise know that if he believed Cook 
deserved pardon it would be extended to him, 
though opposed by every paper in the broad 
limits of our country; but the pardon of Cook 
is out of the question—he is 
all the Charlestown prisoners. So far from his 
being the dupe of Old Brown, Ossawatomie 
is the victim of John E. Cook. ; 
“ Cook misled Brown, deceived him, and im- 
posed upon all of the prisoners; he gave de- 
scriptions of the persons of those who fled. 





THE REVIEW. 


Tae Physiology of Common Life, by George Henry Lewes 

Volume 1. New York. D. Appleton & Co. For sale 

by Taylor & Maury, Penn avenue, Washington. 

“The common life of man is fall of wonders, 
chemical and physiological,” says the author 
of the “Chemistry of Common Life.” Yet 
these wonders are too often neglected by the 
very persons who need to contemplate and 
study them. Authors, and students, and closet- 
men, who live in total ignorance of the laws 
of their, physical nature, or in direct violation 
of them, seem to be of the impression that, al- 
though it is the duty of the body to sustain 
every exaction laid upon it, and unflaggingly 
to feed the fire of mental activity, it is no con- 
|cern of theirs to husband and care for the 
physical powers allotted them, Yet a mind 
| attached to a sluggish and inert body is like a 
potato plant in a dark cellar. It needs to be 
nourished by the fresh air and sunshine of 
| God’s universe, before it can develop the 
| germ within. 
Said a retiring young friend to us: “I have 
'not digested my meals to-day. I have a feel- 
| ing of goneness where my stomach should be, 
| rather as if a brass kettle were suspended right 
| below my diaphragm.” “ My friend,” we re- 
| plied, “we will not indulge the suspicion that 
| this indigestion proceeds from nervous causes, 
| from any excessive mental exertion on your 
part, but rather suppose it arises from want of 
| exercise, and consequently a torpid liver. If 
| you will have the goodness to walk three, four, 
or five miles, ‘o’er the hills and far away,’ 
every morning, and, in addition, go through 
| Miss Beecher’s complete course of Calisthenics, 








we will guaranty not only a speedy removal of 
|the ‘brass kettle,’ but also, a proper appetite 
‘and longing after the good things of this 
| life.” 

In the above volumes, Mr. Lewes has intend- 
ed, without trenching upon the ground occu- 
pied by the author of the “ Chemistry of Com- 
mon Life,” to treat of this “common life” 
from a physiological stand-point, and thus to 
complete a work designed for popular and 
every-day use. It would be as reasonable for 
| one to form an opinion of Southey’s “ Doctor,” 
&c., from a glance at its outside, as to judge 
this book from its title. The object of the au- 
| thor has been to exhibit the present condition 
of physiological knowledge, and of matured 
scientific opinion upon the subjects of which 
| he treats, yet his style is easy, familiar, and 
very lucid, and, while giving all the results of 
| the labors and investigations of students in the 
| field of Physiology, he nevertheless makes but 
va sparing use of those professional and scien- 
| tific phrases, which, though displaying the learn- 
| ing of the writer, generally serve to befog and 
| bewilder the mind of the reader. The first 
| three chapters on “ Hunger and Thirst,” “ Di- 
| gestion and Indigestion,” and “Food and 
| Drink,” seem to us to be very full of interest, 
| perhaps from the fact that there has been more 
| research in this branch of Physiology than in 
any other, though the remaining chapters, on 
the “ Circulation of Blood,” “ Respiration,” &c., 
are worthy of an attentive perusal. 





The utility of such works as this cannot be 
over-rated. They are a fund of information 
and knowledge to the people, and give a popu- 
lar rendering of important truths, otherwise 
hidden away in ponderous tomes, whose very 
| size disinclines the reader to further acquaint- 
| ance. 








The Meney-King and Other Poems. By Joha G. Saxe. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860, 

It is better to be right than to be President, 
and a great deal better to be a poet, even a 
“fanny” one, than a Democratic Governor ; 
and we are glad to see the merry Green Moun- 
tain boy snapping his fingers at fate and Re- 
publican majorities, and finding consolation in 
popular laughter for the lack of the popular 
vote. 

We have always cgnsidered it an abuse of 
the good things of this life to find undue fault 
with people who make us laugh. Consequently, 
we shall dispose of this book as school-boys do 
of a surreptitious punch in the side, when the 
master’s eye is turned away—“ pass it on.” 


Sword and Gywn. By the author of “Guy Livingstone.” 
Boston: Tichnor & Fields. 1859. 

A story in which the sword is represented by 
a character compounded of bull-dog and satire, 
subsiding, near the end, into something more 
nearly allied to manhood; and the gown, by a 
sleek, oily, vindictive, cowardly, self-conceited, 
bullet-headed idiot. We should object to taking 
either a3 the representative of his class. There 
is brilliant writing in the book—graphie word- 
painting, satire, sense, and thought—but it is 
saturated, if we may so speak, with material- 
ism. Even the heroine is a splendid animal, 
rather than a noble woman. The tender and 
manly seriousness of some passages will cover 
a multitude of sins. 


A Natura! Philosophy : Embracing the Most Recent Dis- 
coveries in the Various Branches of Physics, and Ex- 
hibiting the Application of Scientific Principles in Every 
Day Life. Adapted to Use With or Without Apparatus, 
and Accompanied with Full Descriptions of Experi- 
ments, Practical Exercises, and Numercus Iilustra- 
tions. By GP. Quackenbos, a. M., Principal of the 
“Collegiate School,” N. Y., author of “ First Lessons 
in Composition,” “ Advanced Course of Composition 
and Rhetoric,” “ Iliustratcd School History of the Uni- 
ted States,” &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co.. 346 
and 345 Broadway. 1259. 


The title of this book explains, with sufficient 
clearness, its design and scope, and the name 
of the author is a guaranty that the promises of 





for “ stopping the agitation of the Slavery ques- 
tion,” all of which have served to aggravate | 
the evil complained of. Their measures of | 
suppression and “ crushing out” have all met 
with a tenfold resistance, because their object 
has plainly been to extend and perpetuate | 
the system. Now, let them make another ex- | 
periment, which their hearts and consciences | 
will approve. Let them soften the lot of the 
slave ; let them endeavor to elevate him to the 
condition of a denizen, who has sacred rights, | 
and they will do more to put down angry agita- 
tion than the extension of Slavery to the North 
Pole could accomplish. They will find that the 
men who have been foremost in “ agitating” 
against Slavery will be most in giving them 
words of encouragement, and foremost in urg- 
ing upon the Federal Government the duty of 
assisting, not compelling, the South to rid itself 
of Slavery. 





Tue Panpow or Coox.—There has been a 
considerable effort to secure the pardon of John 
E. Cook, on account of his Democratic connec- 
tions, but the Richmond Enquirer disposes of 
the matter in the following peremptory style : 

- as it may 





cal * + * 

PUbrane tee temoved from a 
state of anarchy; and ility is, that 
the little margin which is left between the 


the title-page will be entirely fulfilled. A some- 
what careful examination has convinced us, 


the most guilty of 


tion which occurred before Justices Doo * 


ed in the States of the next day. 1 
long, we give it, as an illustration 0 
justice : 


on this charge was had yesterday, at ire? 
M., before Justices Donn and Gibersos.” 
case of Dr. Breed, formerly an Examnet 
Patent Office, and for severa! years po* * 
licitor of patents, and resident of the Dutt 


——_——~ 


to compete successfully with the wry 
scientifie men of the Old World, 
The author of this volume has ap 
@ laborious and fatiguing work in q 
itable manner. When one Considers for 
ment the task of an examination of th, ; 
ous catalogues published by the differen: ; 
tutions throughout the States, it wo,j; 
almost impossible to furnish correct , 
as to the condition of each, the number 
fication, and value of the books, and the an 
and different kinds read. Mr. Rhees has 
all this in such a way as to present a . be 
all the statistics and valuable informatin. 
lating to the subject, with comments of ks. 
wherever there is need of explanation fr a 
dation. This book will be invaluabj ., . 
rians, and, as a convenient manual! 
quite indispensable. 
A CHARGE OF SEDITIoy 
Wesubjoin from the local columns of. 
and Union an account of an exami, ates . 
two justices of peace, of a solicitor of aN 
and late an Examiner, a respectable Pa, 
the charge of using incendiary language q 
allegation was, that Dr. Breed, ; 
tion with Dr. Van Camp, a 4 


2ONtiSt, and y 
Stabler, a claim agent, in the oifice v2 
ter, defended the conduct of Brown lakes 
sion of Virginia, and asserted that th, - Z 
have a right to secure their freedom by é ri 
the throats of their masters, with shed a 
more in the same vein. a 
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Van Camp swore to these Statements 
was to some extent sustained in they }, 

bler; while the prisoner, though not al “ 
testify in his own case, denies positively 
used the language attributed to him. The; 
Quaker, and professes to act upon the Q 
principles of peace and love to all men, alt 
it seems he showed a readiness to defen: 
selfif assailed. It seems, by the Ad migg; 
his enemies, that Dr. Breed is a man of asp 
respectability as the men who have 


Dlory 


against him; and we have little doubt that 
nature of the affair was greatly exaggory, 
the excitement and animosity which pror 
the witnesses to give information of q , 


conversation which occurred at the } a 
one of them. 

Dr. Van Camp was contradictory and 
herent, and Stabler says that he was not it 
ested, and paid no particular attention, ey 
in the “hot parts.” We may therefore , 
fairly offset their statements with the denia 
the prisoner. 

What, then, must the country think of 
administration of law at the seat of Gor 
ment, when it is known that a respectab) 
zen has been held to bail for seditious \anyy 


in the exorbitant sum of $2,000? If Dr. Ry 
had threatened to murder one of the witne 
we believe that the recognizance could no by 
exceeded the fourth of that sum. This 


affords another illustration of the “jum 
which is dispensed by Federal official 
Washington. 
Since writing the above, we have lems 
some facts in regard to Dr. Breed, of wt 


were not before aware. We learn that hy 
office as an Examiner of Patents for se 
years, until he voluntarily resigned, sin 


inauguration of Mr. Buchanan. He is ae 
ist, and his talents and attainments were { 
highly useful in the office he held. i 
French and German scholar, and has trandy 
several German works on Chemistry into h 
lish. He now acts as a solicitor, or ayer 
patents, and is reported to be doing: 
business. His circular, which is beform 
a formidable list of “ Democratic” ve) 
and it is expressly stated that they ar ; 
mission.” We quote as follows frou) the cs 
lar : 
“In regard to integrity, responsi! 
promptness, and efficiency, Dr. Breed » 
refer to the officers employed in the | 
States Patent Office during seven years; 
and also, by permission, to the following 
tlemen: Prof. E. N. Horsford, Harvard 


versity, Mass.; Hon. Charles Mason, lows, 
Commissioner of Patents; Hon. Fine 
Barke, New Hampshire, formerly Commis 
er of Patents ; Hon. Richard Mott, Ohio, 4 


ber of Congress; Hon. Thomas A. Henir 
Indiana, Commissioner U. 8S. General | 
Office; Mr. George Gifford, New York 
Counsellor at Law; Mesars. Sweeny, fi 
house, Fant, & Co., Washington, D. C., b 
ers; Messrs. Suter, Lea, & Co., Washingwe 
C., Bankers.” 


The following is the first notice wh 
public received of the seditious converss! 
It is from the States of Wednesday week 


“ Have we a John Brown Among us! f 
conversation, a few evenings since, in the} 
ence of two persons, one Dr. Breed, of No 
F street, (ostensibly engaged as a so! 
patents,) made the assertion that Brow 
Cook and their party done what they conv! 
right at Harpers Ferry, and he also cot 
that they had done perfectly right ; and! 
that he believed that it was the duty 
good Christian to teach the slave that ir 
to get their freedom, if necessary, they' 
murder their masters, cnt the throats 
mistresses, fire their houses, and run o* 
the North by the light of them. He rem 
furcher, that the slaveholders did not kno" 
what danger they stood—that there were ™® 
more persons that held the same opin 
this District. Much other conversatics ” 
same nature was used by Dr. Breed at the ® 
time. 

“The police will probably be serving »* 
they have served others.” 


This statement must have been furnste ' 
the States by either Van Camp or ™ 
The following is the account of the em* 


Giberson, on Friday evening, and was 


f Fes 


An exam 


“ The Charge of Sedition. 


Y 


superior to most of the text-books now in use. 





Co 1558. 


yet a respectable and constantly 


the writer says: “On observing the classes and 
kinds of books which have been called for, I 
have been particularly struck with the evidence 
thus afforded of the wide range which the 
American mind is now taking in thought and 
research ; scholastic theology, transcendental 


other hand, Iam happy to be able to say that 
works of practical science, and of knowledge 
for every-day use, have been in great demand.” 
his t thus to note the gradual increase 





that in point of style and arrangement it is 


Manual of Public Libraries, Institutions and Societies, in 
the United States and British Provioces of North Amer- 
ica. By William J. Rhees, Chief Clerk of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Philadelphia: J. B Lippincou & 


This is a valuable compilation of the statis- 
ties of the various libraries and institutions of 
the United States, and, un examination, dis- 
closes many curious facts in relation to the 
number and classes of books read by the pub- 
lic. According to Mr. Rhees, the readers of 
fiction are most numerous in general libraries, 
-increasing 
class of readers make use of books of a higher 
range. In a recent report of the Astor Library, 


“ According to the evidence, the pare" 
ent at the time of the alleged offence ¥" 
Breed, Dr. Van Camp, and (George Sum 
that the meeting was purely accides™® 
Breed and Van Camp, although fors "| 
riod near neighbors, becoming pe”. 
quainted for the first time ; and thst ™ 
guage complained of was used in Mr. i 
room, to which Dr. Breed had 20 ) - . 
object of hiring a horse and carm##* ") 
use of himself and wife on the fo" 
“ Mr. Stabler was at the time occop™ - ® 
ting, and after making the other geatens 
quainted, did not pay special attention? 
versation, which lasted upward of 1” 
utes, but at last became attracted Pao 
mony and excitement mutaally ms0''* 
~ The discussion, as was elicited, Pi 
first place been general, and 09 ©” 
spiritualism, psychology, and otbe® yi 
bordering on the abstract, until it ah? 
the more practical theme of the Harpe 
foray, on which both parties, taking a 
and opposite grounds, warmed up 08!" 
cal ‘irrepressible conflict’ was ima” 
“The general provocation ow 
through the alleged assertion by Dr.'™ *s 
who quoted from a speech attributed 
‘ that — 4p asada 
to use such e in his presene® 
to that effect. ting to bt” 
“This was immediately responded repel! 
Breed, saying, ‘he dared do so, sod "Pj 
it is allege? 


| 
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_ THE NATIONAL ERA; 


economy, special public peace, and special 
pablic health.” 

The proposed organic law is as follows: 

“ Be it enacted. d&c., That hereafter our ne- 
gro labor system shall be held, taken, and ad- 
judged to be Warranteeism, in which the mas- 
ters shall be magistrates, property in man shall 
be abolished, labor obligations shall be capi- 
talized, caste shall be maintained for the prog- 
ress and purity of races, the negroes never 
shall be citizens, the rule of the distribution as 
of the system shall be justice, the agent of the 
distribution shall be the State, and the act of 
distribution shall be the ordinance of werk and 
wages.” 

The Reveille says : 


Ne me eee er 
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THE NATIONAL ERA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Vol. XIV. January, 1860. 


The National Era is a Political, Literary, 
and Family Newspaper. It is an uncompro- 
mising opponeut of Slavery and the Siave 
Power, an advocate of Personal, Civil, and 
Religious Liberty, and the friend of the Home- 
ls Bill, and all measures calculated to give 
; to Labor its just consideration, recompense, 
| and political weight. Regarding Slavery and 
the issues involved in it as the Great Political 
Question of the day, it has supported and will 
continue to support the Republican Party, so 








ing of the Chinese led to the belief that they 
contemplated resistance. 
Fresh hostilities had been commenced in 
Cochin China. 
Mexico.—Dereat oF THE Liserats.—The 
Tennessee arrived at New Orleans, Nov. 25, 
with Vera Cruz dates to Nov. 22. 
Mr. McLane arrived at Vera Craz on the 21st. 
The report that a had pronounced for 
Santa Anna is unfou ; and the Mobile re- 
port of his escape with the large amount of 
specie taken from the conducta is contradicted, 
but his seizure pf the conducta is confirmed. 
Doblado, one ofthe Liberal chiefs, had been 
defeated, with a heavy loss, by Miramon. 


A CARD. 


Wasurxcrox, Nov. 29, 1859. 
The Washington “ States and Union” of 
yesterday contained the following statement : 


“To secure a very large circulation of Hel- 
per’s infamous book in the North, large amounts 
of money have been subscribed by leading Re- 
ublicans. Gov. Morgan, of New York, gives 
100; Thurlow Weed contributes $100; so 
does Horace Greeley. D. R. Goodloe, of Wash- 
ington, subscribes $100, and the names of some 
forty or fifty others are down on Helper’s sub- 
scription list for a corresponding amount.” 


I presume that this statement is made on the 
authority of a publication in the New York 


tion was made to quiet the discussion, and 


FIVE DAYS LATER EROM EUPOPE, 
separate amicably, and the parties soon after 


St. Johns, N. F., Nov. 24—Steamsbip Cir- 
cassian, from Galway November 12, arrived at 
this port at ten o'clock last night, en route to 
New York. She brings dates by mail of the 
11th from Liverpool and London, and of the 
12th by telegraph. 

Steamship North Briton, from Quebec, ar- 
rived at Liverpool on the 11th. 

a metas treaties have been signed. 

Nothing has yet transpired regarding the 
projected Congress. 4 : 

The three treaties were finally signed at Zu- 
rich on the 10th, by the Plenipotentiaries, who 
were to leave for home on the 12th. 

It is said that Austria consented to take 


Ye have not hearkened unto me, in proclaim- 
ing liberty, every man to his brother, and every 
man to his neighbor, therefore I proclaim a 
liberty for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, 
the famine, and the pestilence. And so it will 
be again, if we do not repent of our sin, and in 
every just way in our power remember those 
that are in bonds, as bound also with them. 
“T proved in my lecture, from the law of God 
and nature, from Blackstone and the Bible, and 
the recognised principles of all civilized and 
Christian jurisprudence, that laws which go 
ae — rights and omy are of no 
inding force, possess no validity, but, as op- 
opsed to God’s law, must be disobeyed. I 
proved that a den of pirates, with laws sanc- 


MAREETS. 
Carefully prepared to Monday, Nov. 98, 1858. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Flour and Meal.—There was a fair demand | 
for super flour this morning, for export, and 
holders were firm, there being but little offer- | 
ing ; sales comprised 800 bbls. Howard Street | 
and 150 bbls. Ohio super at $5.374, and 700 
bbls. City Mills do. at $5.12} per bbl. Corn 
meal is in limited demand at 3.87} @ $4 for 
City Mills, and 4.25 @ 4.37} per bbl. ior Bran- 
dywine. 

Grain.—About 35,000 bushels of wheat were | 
offered this morning, and the demand was mod- 


Pa The arrest of Dr. Breed was - apparently, 
he paragraph which ap in our issue 
af Wednes ee which, Nerecting the attention 
of Justice Donn, who on further inquiry deem- 
ing the matter one of great importance at the 
resent time, and demanding judicial investi- 
gation, rocured and placed in the hands of 
officer King a warrant for Dr. Breed’s arrest, 
hich resulted in his being held to bail to ap- 
ear for the examination had yesterday. 
Pr Dr. Breed, unattended by counsel, made his 
appearance punctually at the hour named, and 


inquired of the Justice why a special warrant 


had been issued in this case, and expressed a 
desire to have the examination before Justice 
Hollingshead. ’ 

« Justice Donn explained that no improper 
motive influenced him in makiug the warrant 
special, and remarked that he was prepared to 
conduct the examination with strict impartiali- 
ty, and, better to insure it, he associated Justice 


Herald of the Saturday previous, in which my 
name occurs in a list of subscribers for Mr. 
Helper’s book. I regret to be called upon, by 
a sense of duty to myself, to say that I have 
never contributed a cent to Mr. Helper’s book, 
but, on the contrary, refused to have my name 


“Mr. Hughes has taken one position of in- 
calculable importance, and of a future bear- 
ing which cannot be estimated. This is the 
demonstration that our labor system now is not 
Slavery. The Report’s aim is to demonstrate 
this great and momentous doctrine. Since it 
was promulgated, the best authorities in the 


tioning and enforcing their own robberies and 
murders, ought to be broken up, simply be- 
cause they were violating God's laws and men’s 
rights ; and that any corporate piracy, like that 
of Virginia, whose laws sanction and enforce 
man-stealing, the highest and worst kind of rob- 
bery, and put to death, under the charge of 
treason, those that disobey and resist the re- 


104,000,000 previously demanded.. 


102,000,000 frances from France, instead of 


The Paris Moniteur, in announcing the sig- 


There was 
it was re 
immediate American armed intervention. 


rejOicing at the capital, and 
that Juarez intends asking an 


nature of the treaties, says that France and 
Austria have agreed to promote the meeting of 
the Congress. 

Tuscany has followed the example of the 


Important From Mexico.—The New York 
ublishes a dispatch containing intelli- 
gence from Mexico, via Panama, stating that 


erate, common to fair white selling at 1.10 @ 
$1.25, good to prime 1.30 @ $1.40, and choice 
1.42 @ $1.45 per bushel; red sold at 1.10 @ 
$1.25 for inferior to prime, and a choice lot 
brought $1.28 per bushel. Of corn, 15,500 
bushels offered, and new white and yellow sold 


at 65 (@ 75 cts.; prime old white at 82 (@ 83 | 
cts. measure, and do. yellow 83 @ 84 cts. per | 


| long as it shall be trae to Freedom. lo prin- 
| ciple and policy the Zra will continue to be, ia 
all respects, what it has always been. ‘Lhe 
melancholy event which transferred its respoas 
sibilities to the present proprietor, will make no 
change in its character. 

The National Era presents a weekly sam- 


LEI LO RINGS AB MR EL ET 


the Conservatives, under General Jordo, de- 
feated the Liberals under General Coronado, at 
Tepic, on the Sth inst., killing the latter and 
four hundred men. The Liberals had fled to 
Mazatlan. Gen. Coronado imprisoned H. B. 
Majesty’s consul at Mazatlan, on account of his 
refusing to pay a second duty on the treasure 
shipped on H. B. Majesty’s steamship Calypso. 
Captain Sidney Greenfal , of H. B. Majesty’s 
steamship Amethyst, released him, and block- 


mary of General News and Political Istelli- 
gence, keeps an accurate record of the pro 
ceedings of Congress, aud is the reposttery of 
a large portion of the most important Speeches 


Giberson with him. 

«Dr. Breed then requested to know under 
shat special law or act he was arrested. 

Justice Donn replied by saying, that though 
he thought there were no statutes in force in 
the District in respect to ‘sedition,’ such as 
alleged, yet that ‘Chap. xxi, Sec. 1697, La- 
trobe’s Justice,’ covered the case. 

(The section referred to provides for process 


United States have supported it. One of the 
greatest is Jefferson vis. In his famous 
speech at Jackson, he took the bold and im- 
pregnable ground that Slavery was a ‘misno- 
mer,’ or, in other words, that our labor system 
is not Slavery. So, too, the able and venera- 
ble Virginia philosopher and statesman, Ed- 
mund Ruffin, in his recent essay, entitled ‘ S/a- 
very and Free Labor Defined and Compared,” 


other States of Central Italy, and conterred the 
Regency on Prince Carigana. 

The King of Sardinia, under the pressure 
from France, has refused to grant permission to 
Carigana to accept the Regency. 

Affairs between Spain and Morocco remain 
unchanged from last advices, 

It is reported that the Sultan of Turkey has 


empowered his brother te grant the demands of 
in. 


bushel do. ; demand fair. Of oats, 6,700 bush- | 
els offered, and Maryland and Virginia sold at 
38 @ 42 cts., and Pennsylvania at 42 (@ 46 | 
ets. per bushel. Of rye, 300 bushels Pennsyl- | delivered in that body. Mr. D. R. Goovtor 
. g ~ ‘ D ‘. oir, + ae { ( bey 
vania offered, and sold at 90 @ 91 ets. pet | for a long time a contributor, and known to you 
bushel; we quote Maryland and Virginia at | since last January as Assistant Editor, will 


80 cts. per bushel. have charge of the Political Department, as- 
Provisions.—The market continues quiet, for | sisted by other able writers, The Literary Mis- 


quirements of that corporation, stood as really 
against God and man as any brotherhood of 
Thugs, and ought to be resisted ; but especially 
that the great lesson of John Brown's move- 
ment was this, that if the church and ministry 
would not, with moral courage, by moral means, 
with the word and spirit of the fiving God, re- 
sist such wickedness, if they would not obey 
God and go against it and overcome it in his 


used in that way, even as a nominal contrib- 
utor. I did so for the reason that I strongly 
disapproved of the book, both in the views it 
advances, and in the tome and temper it mani- 
fests. I also refused to be placed before the 
public as a large subscriber for a work which 


was to be distributed gratuitously, on the ground the want of stock. Pork.—Sales of 50 bbls. | 


Rood digs 


pents, 


in view of possible or prospective breach of the 
eace, and is of latitudinous construction. } 

“The justice then informed him he was ar- 
raigned on the charge, of seditious language, 
inciting to rebellion. 

“Dr. Breed, referring to his former desire to 
have the case ruled before Justice Hollings- 
head, waived that point, and was willing the 
examination should proceed. 

“Dr. Van Camp, being now called and sworn 
testified that he was introduced to Dr. Bre 


that my means would not justify such liberality, 
and I had no wish to be made ridiculous by af- 
fecting it. But the following extract from a criti- 
cal notice of Mr. Helper's work, written by me, 
which appeared in the Era of July 14, though 
conceived in the most charitable spirit of liter- 
ary criticism, will show the improbability of the 
statement that I have become its endorser and 
circulator. After stating that the book con- 


declares that our labor system is not Slavery. 
He says, ‘with those views I protest against 
the fitness and truth of the usually received 
definitions and applications of ‘slave labor’ and 
‘free labor.’ So, too, that learned and thor- 
ough journal, the London Cotton Plant, elo- 
quently says, in tlis connection, ‘ Finally, and 
in conclusion, we ask, is it not clear and be- 
yond mistake, that a lie, a foolish, world-wide 
lie, is the evil we labor under, that monstrous 
lie and absurd misnomer, which terms the 


name, then there would be war, desolation, and 
blood, a reign of terror and destruction more 
terrible than all the plagues of Egypt. 

“The lesson and the warning are this: Take 
THE Worp oF Gop, and abolish Slavery by that, 
at God’s command, or Slavery itself will abol- 
ish us, and that speedily; will abolish all our 
freedom, all our liberties, all our peace, all our 
rights. Abolish Slavery by the word and spirit 
of the living God, or Slavery will abolish itself 
in insurrection, in blood, in fire, war, and deso- 


The Calcutta mails of October 8, and Hong 
Kong of the 28th of September, have reached 
England. The ratification of the American 
treaty had produced no change in commercial 
affairs in China. 

Mr. Ward, American Minister, had gone to 
Japan. 

The Russians had a large naval force at Jed- 
do. It was feared that trouble would arise, 
owing to the murder of three Russians by the 


aded the port, seizing two of their ships loaded 
with cotton. 


Later FROM BrownsvILLE anD Havana.— 
New Orleans, Nov. 28.—Brownsville advices of 
the 20th inst. have been received. Lieutenaut 
Tennison, of the revenue cutter Dodge, reports 
that 290 men were guarding the city, which 
was closely besieged, but up to that time had 
not been attacked. 


Western mess at $15.75, and 50 do. rump at 
$11 per bbl.; we quote do prime at li @ 
$11.25, and do. rump at 10.50 @ $11 per bbl. 
Bulk Meat.~We notice a sale of 20 hhds. sides, 
in dry salt, to arrive, at 8} cts.; we quote 


per lb. Bacon is in good jobbing demand for 
the South at 8} @ 104 ets. per Ib for shoulders 
and sides, but the stock of shoulders is merely 
nominal; also, small lots hams at 11 @ 12} 
cts. per lb. Lard.—We notice a sale of 50 bbls. 


shoulders at 64 cts,, and sides at 8} (@ 8} cte. | 


| cellany, chiefly original, is supplied by some of 
| the best writers of the country. 
| In the midst of a community hostile or indif- 
| . . r ° J 
| ferent to its objects, the Nutional #ra has for 
thirteen years labored for the establishment of 
| the principles upon which the Republican Par 
ty is founded. It is certainly important on the 
eve of a Presidential Campaign, and when ine 
cendiary appeals are again made for its sup- 
pression by mob violence, that it should be 
vigorously sustained, and that the seat of Gow 
ernment should not be surrendered to Pro Sla- 


Japanese. 

The Moors have commenced an attack on 
Ceuta. 

India.—The expedition from Bombay against 
the piratical watchers had been successful. The 
forts and island of Beyt were stormed on the 
7th October. The enemy made a stout resist- 
ance. The British loss was two officers and 
twenty-two men killed, and thirty-five wounded. 

Australia.— The news of the peace had 
reached Australia, but there was little coufi- 
dence in its continuance, and measures for the 
defence of the colony, already commenced, were 
to be carried out. 


tains many valuable statistical tables, and 
other useful information for the public speaker, 
editor, and controversialist, I proceeded to say * 
“Mr. Helper claims to be an Abolitionist ; 
and, from a cursory perusal of his work, we 
infer that his views conform more nearly to 
those of the Radical Abolitionists, of which Mr. 
Gerrit Smith is the type, than to the old Lib- 
erty party or Republican schools. 

“His plan for abolishing Slavery will find 
more favor with Abolitionists than with slave- 
holders, or even the non-slaveholders of the 
South. It simply proposes abolition without 


natural subordination of the negro, slavery.’ In 
addition to these indisputable authorities, is 
another. The philosophic and well-read Saw- 
yer, in his admirable Institutes, first quotes 
the legal definition of Slavery, and then most 
truly says: ‘Many of the features of this defi- 
nition have but a nominal existence, without 
any practical effect.’ He also expounds and 
most ably confirms another one of Mr. Hughes’s 
doctrines; and this is, that ‘the idea of property 
in man is an absurdity—a fiction of law for 
convenience of alienation, admipistration, and 
registration.’ Says the Institutes in this con- 
nection, ‘The idea of property in his person 


on Tuesday, and had had no previous acquaint- 
ance with him; that they engaged in conver- 
gation on different subjects, and at last on that 
of Harper's Ferry, wherein Dr. Breed used the 
recise language, and maintained as proper 
the sentiment with which he was charged in 
the paragraph before alluded to, in our Wednes- 
day's issue. 

“He consequently looked on Dr. Breed as a 
man dangerous to a Southern community, and 
in that view had given that language publicity, 
though denying then and afterwards that he 
had first sought its publication in this journal. 

“Dr. Breed at different periods of the examin- 


new Western at 10} cts.; we quote butchers’ at | 
10} @ 10} cts., and refined 13 @ 13} cts. per | 
lb. eef—We notice a sale of 100 bbls. West | per published iu this city, relying upon its eub- 
ern No. 1 at $11.50 per bbl. | scription list alone for support. 
NEW YORK MARKET. | TERMS. 
Flour has advanced 6 to 10 cts.; sales of | Single copy, one year . . 
33,000 bbis. State at 5.10 @ $5.20, Ohio at ’ : 
5.65 @ $5.75, and Southern at 5.60 @ $5.89. 
Wheat closed with an advancing tendency; 
sales of 42,000 bushels at an advance of 1 to 2 | 
cts. ; Southern white at $1.50, red $1.40; West- 
ern 1.35 @ $1.37, and Milwaukee club 1.23@ 
$1.28. Corn is buoyant; sales of 19,000 bush- 


lation. If we refuse to right a great wrong, at 
God’s command, and in (iod’s appointed way, 
the wrong will right itself in vengeance, over 
our heads; over our prostrate necks, God will 
suffer it to ride, as a great avenging Jugger- 
naut. If ye have not been faithful in that which 
is another man’s, who shall give you that which 
is your own? The lesson is that of the import- 
ance of the speedy, timely use of such legal, 
constitutional, and moral means as God still 
gives us against the sin and depotism of Slave- 
ry, that the necessity and recurrence of such 
awful tragedies as that of Harper’s Ferry on a 
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DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 
Se liberal as can possibly be afforded by any pa- 


More Troops ror Cuartestown. — Gov. 
Wise has changed his policy. A few days ago, 
he was marching back a part of the military 
force sent up to Charlestown. Now he is in 
creasing it, and some reports state that it is his 
intention to collect five thousand troops at the 
execution of Brown. 

Norfolk, Va., Nov. 26.—The Woodis Ritle- 
men, under command of Major Lamb, and a 
company from Portsmouth, Va., will leave to- 
morrow, on the steamer Louisiana, for Charles- 
town, to remain there until after the execution 
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ation, thus far and afterwards, exhibited much 
ingenuity, and an apparently retentive memory, 
by his cross €xamination of the witness, and in 
his attempts and apparent desire to make all 
that transpired on that occasion public. 

“He viewed the conversation in its inception 
as ofa friendly nature, in which each patty had 
a clear right to discuss and maintain, under 
the circumstances of its occurring in a private 
room, his views on the question at issue. 

“ Dr. Van Camp, on the contrary, looked upon 
such opinions as of the most inflammatory de- 
scription, destructive of the safety and rights of 
slaveholders ; and told Dr. Breed, on that oc- 
casion, that he, expecting some slaves soon, 
would advise him not to visit his house. 

“After a good deal of cross firing between the 
gentlemen, who were both much excited, Dr. 
Breed asked the witness if he (Dr. V.) did not 
observe that both himself and Mr. Stabler were 
Quakers, who were generally known as peace- 
able characters, not prone to fighting; ex- 
pressing the opinion, moreover, that Dr. Van 
Camp would be much better at fighting than 
he,and ending with the suggestion that they 
‘should bury the hatchet,’ shake hands, and 
go home; and that they then shook hands and 
separated ? 

“Dr. Van Camp could not recollect as to the 
conversation generally, but was positive there 
was no shaking of hands. 

“After a few remarks between the two, Dr. 
Breed was understood to propose to discuss the 
subject with Dr. Van Camp in court, so as to 
show that, if he was criminal, the other was 
equally so—a proposition very properly nega- 
tived by the court. 

“Mr. Stabler, being called and sworn, stated in 

substance that on the evening in question, 
whilst Dr. Van Camp was in his room, Dr. 
Breed called, and soon engaged in conversation 
with Dr. Van Camp; that he (S.) was sitting 
at a table, writing, and did not pay much at- 
tention at first to their conversation, until the 
Harper’s Ferry and John Brown topic was in- 
troduced, when he heard Dr. Breed make the 
remark that ‘he believed Brown and Cook had 
done right; that Van Camp then asked Breed 
if he endorsed Seward’s statement, but did not 
recollect the nature of the reply. He considered 
then they were both too angry and excited to 
know what they were talking about, and that 
the subject was so foggy he could not keep 
track of it. So much was said about Ablition- 
ism, John Brown, &c., he found it impossible 
to put the subject together. 

“He formed the opinion that Dr. Breed, in the 
heat of the discussion, lost, or came near losing, 
all his Quakeriam, and reiterated his belief that 
ueither party knew what he was talking about. 
He testified very positively that both gentle- 
men shook hands at parting, contradicting 
very flatly, in this respect, the evidence of Dr. 
Van Camp. 

“Dr. Breed now disclaims all thought or inten- 
tion at any time of using any such language 
attributed to him outside of a private room. 

“ Michael Green being called and sworn, Jus- 
tice Donn asked him if he had seen Dr. Breed 
in conversation at any time with one of his 
slaves, and Green replied that he saw Dr. B. 
talking to one of his boys cnce. 

“The question was put, ‘When was this?’ 
and answered, ‘About five years ago, Xe. ; 
when, it being found he knew nothing of more 
recent date, his further examination was sus- 
pended. 

“The Justices here declared the examination 
closed, and, after a brief conference, held Dr. 
Breed to bail in the sum of $2,000 to keep the 
peace and be of good behaviour for <he period of 
twelve months. 

“Dr. Breed and his brother-in-law, S. J. 
Bowen, immediately gave the required security, 
and left the court. 

“The court-room, of limited capacity, as well 
as the side-walk in front, was densely crowded 
during the investigation, but the concourse 
quietly dispersed as soon as the decision was 
rendered.’’ 


Brooks was fined three hundred dollars for 
making a murderous assault upon a United 
States Senator in his Senatorial seat; while a 
Northern man is held to bail in the sum of two 
thousand dollars, and, but for the presence of a 
friend, would have gone to jail, upon a charge 
of using “ seditious language.” He might haye 
blasphemed God, or threatened to dissolve the 
Union, with impunity; to speak against Sla- 
Very is the unpardonable sin. 


Mone IncenprartsM.—The States and Union 
keeps up its vile and incendiary appeals against 
this office, in its issue of Monday, as follows: 

“The police should have a scrutinizing eye 
°0 all suspicious, evil-looking persons who may 
take shelter in the city. ‘The railroad depot 
should be closely observed. The incendiary 
Printing offices should be closely watched. The 

devil's den,’ or Black Republican Association 

Odge, should not escape attention. 

“It Black Republicanism had in its service 

hn Brown, who risked so much upon an ex- 

ition to take Harper’s Ferry, what may not 
undertaken with such shelter as may be af- 
nied by the league of Black-Brown spirits 
who infest this community? The price of pub- 
'¢ security, like that of public liberty, is eternal 
Vigilance,” 


_ Mr. Bennett, of the Herald, menaced with a 
libel suit for editorially charging Thurlow Weed 
with being concerned in the slave trade, thus 
backs down in his paper of the 17th: 
“We therefore unhesitatingly believe and 
State that he was no more concerned in the slave 
trade than the Southern Democracy and South- 
“ru statesmen, or Mr. Buchanan's Administra- 
ms, and thug we restore our amiable sand 
Tary to his usual peace of mind an 
Standing in the community. Stetson, of the 
, will please to empty one of his best bot- 
*$ Gn this point.” 


Dear or tne Great American Waiter, 
ASHInGton Irnvixc.—New York, Nov. 29.— 
© whole community were astounded this 
“Morning by the announcement of the death of 
ashington Irving, who breathed his last at 


"ington, his couniry residence, last evening. 


Tw 


compensation to the slaveholder, and at the 
same time requires the slaveholders to advance 
sixty dollars per head to each slave. Whatever 
merits this scheme may possess, feasibility 
cannot be set down as one of them, and we 
incline to the opinion that Mr. Helper has im- 
paired the utility of his book by deliberately in- 
sisting upon a proposition which will revolt 
the slaveholders, and only serve for merriment 
with others. As a bantering offset to the pre- 
posterous demands of the slaveholders upon 


(the negro’s) is but a fiction of law.’ The tre- 
mendously practical bearing of Mr. Hughes’s 
teaching is nothing more nor less tham this: 
If our labor system has so progressed as not to 
be Slavery in the contemplation of the Consti- 
tution, but to be Warranteeism, then the in- 
troduction of African warrantees will not be in 
violation of either the letter or the spirit of the 
Federal slave trade acts. This of course can- 
not be denied. Justice is the essence of War- 
ranteeism. As soon, then, as Mr. Hughes’s 





the Federal Government, it may do very well ; 
but as a serious proposition, it will injure 
rather than promote the object he has in view.’ 


The political position which a sense of duty 
constrains me to occupy, necessarily alienates 
from me many who would otherwise be cher- 
ished friends. I have no wish to widen the 
breach. I am a Southern man. I am not 
the enemy of my native land, but its friend ; 
and I cannot permit any man to place me in 
a position hostile to it. I urge the value of 
Freedom, and the duty of emancipation upon 
the white men of the South; and have never, 
anywhere, publicly or privately, uttered a word 


States. I believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should use its constitutional power and 
legitimate influence to prevent the extension 
of Slavery. But I have never given the least 
countenance to the idea that the common Gov- 
ernment can interfere with the local reserved 
rights and jurisdiction of the States. Far less 
could I justify or excuse any violent invasion 
of the South by the North. All appeals and 
declarations which give countenance to un- 
warrantable political interference, or lawless 
aggression, are as abhorrent to my feelings as 
they can be to those of any man, North or 
South. 

I make this statement with a view to being 
properly understood, and especially by my 
friends in the South. Whatever estimate they 
may place upon me, with a full understanding 
of my views, I must submit to; but under no 
circumstances, for no earthly consideration, 
will I consent to occupy a position of hostility 
and hatred to the land of my birth. 

Dayiet R. Goopior. 


REMARKABLE MOVEMENT IN MISSIS- 
SIPPI—GETTING ASHAMED OF SLA- 
VERY. or 
One would suppose'that if Slavery had friends 

anywhere in the world, it must be on the banks 

of the lower Mississippi, But, strange to say, 
the term has e odious.even in that region 
of cotton amid negroes. The leading minds in 

Mississippi now maintain that Slavery no longer 

exists among them—that the old system has 

been practically done away with, and that the 
new system, styled “ Warrenteeism,” has taken 

its placee- Mr. Henry Hughes has drawn up a 

report,’ accompanied by a bill, in which the 

new (@efinition is given to the labor system of 
the South; and the Reveille, of Port Gibson, 
says that Jefferson Davis and other leading 
men in the State favor the views of Mr. Hughes. 

According to the report, the warrantee labor 
system is now that of the United States South. 
The system has progressed from Slavery, and 
js called Warranteeism, because in it the laborer 
has warranted to him whétever in justice is 
necessary and proper for him. . report 
Says: 

“ But what is this third labor system? What 
is this composite system which warrants so 
many excellences, which has the freedom of 
free Laos without its license, and the order of 
Slavery without its tyranny? If not free labor, 
and not slave labor, what is it? It is order ap- 

lied to the State’s working power. It is liberty 
abor. It is warranted association, adaptation, 
and regulation. Jt is the labor aystem of the 

United States South, it is Warranteeism. 

“The labor system of the United States South 
began in Slayery, and progressed. This prog- 
ress was from a system which the Constitution 
contemplated and disapproved. From the sys- 
tem contemplated by the Constitution, our negro 
labor has progressed to a system in which now 
the negro virtually bas all the rights justly due 
him. We may safely challenge any jurist to 
point out a single fundamental right now due, 
and not enjoyed by our miscalled slaves. They 
have not, it is true, some peculiar franchises. 
This privation, however, is due to twe facts— 
one temporary, and the other eternal. The 
abolition agitation is the temporary fact. It 
justly disqualifies the negroes to enjoy certain 
rights of education, assemblage, and loeomo- 
tion. The eternal fact is the Diversity of Races. 
This fact necessitates caste for the purity gnd 
progress of races. But if the purity and prog- 
ress of races’is the State’s sublimest duty, ne- 
groeg must never be citizens, because political 
amalgamation realizes sexual amalgamation. 
But the blood amaiggmation of & superior and 
inferior race is degeneration, which is detesta- 
ble, pernicious, and damnable. Caste against 
ethnical incest and for the purity and progress 
of races, ought therefore to be the eternal fact, 
and negrees are never to be citizens, for the He- 
public is Caucasian. foronse . 

“], The nature of the association is not pri- 
vate, like that of free and slave labor, but pub- 
lic. The servant's relation to the master, there- 
fore, is not that of hirelings to the hirer, nor 
that of slaves to the owner, but that of magis- 
trates. This has been judicially decided. By 
judicial decision the master is not a private 

ut a public person. The State to whom eco- 
nomic allegiance for the subsistence of all i sas 
well due as political allegiance for the security 
of all, associates, yd eet pees the 
master’s powers, ;ights, gnd responsibili- 
ties. as & magjsizate ig nothing more 
than one eins for a yo paryoses public 

wers, rights, duties, and responsibilities, the 
ester th the United States South is a special 
subordinate 








enty-seven of the nd crew of 
the steamer Indian are known to be lost 


i ualified for the con- 
oustian aud aleomiguaian “aa of special public 


which could be strained into an implication of | 
revolutionary violence, or a call upon the free | 
States to interfere with the affairs of the slave | 


organic law is passed, just so soon African | 
| warrantees may be legally introduced.” 


It will be seen that this scheme originated 
| in an effort to evade the laws which prohibit 
| the importation of slaves from Africa, or more 

probably that absurd and abortive enterprise 
| is annexed to it, in order to render it popular. 
| In any event, we regard the movement as 
| highly important, as it will inevitably, if adopt- 
| ed, lead to a material modification of Slavery. 
| Let the South repudiate the name Slavery, even 
| for shame, and we shall have reason to hope 
| that the day is not distant when the thing will 
| be as odious as the name. 

Sees 

For the National Era. 


THE FORAY UPON DR. CHEEVER. 


Rev. Dr, Cheever has the honor of being 
| more spoken against than any other man in the 
| Christian ministry since the time of the Non- 

Conformists. There must be an extraordinary 
| power of backbone and gristle in him, to say 
| nothing of brain, not to have been quite anni- 
hilated before this. The grit and grace in this 
man must be in equal and large proportions, 
or he would certainly have succumbed long 
ago. There have been three distinct and for- 
midable attempts to put him down in New 
York, within a few years. The first under- 
taking in this way was by the Pro Slavery 
Hunkers of his own church, roused by his bold 
denunciations of the fugitive slave bill, and of 


the cowardice of the Tract Society, when many 
other divines were saving the Union by preach- 
ing submission. First, they stalked out of 
meeting under sermons; that did not suit. 
Next, they caballed and caucussed a while, 
privately. Then they very respectfully hinted 
resignation to their pastor, and suggested a 
presidency or theological professorship, as 


ability than feeding sheep with the Gospel in | 
the wilderness of New York. But finding the 
Doétor would not budge, and that a large ma- 
jority in the church had no idea of dispensing 
with their gifted pastor, they had to ask a dis- 
pensation themselves to go to other churches. 

The second attempt to put down this notable 
divine was by other churches and ministers, in 
the form of an ex parte council, that undertook 
to give letters of dismission and recommenda- 
tion to disaffected members of the Doctor's 
church, refusing, at the same time, to go back 
of the letter that conyened the council, and to 
examine the causes of grievance, or to inquire 
why the church could not itself give the cus- 
tomary letters of dismission and recommenda- 
tion. Ecclesiastical thunder, through the mor- 
tars of Metropolitan and New England Doctors 
of Divinity, was hurled at the pastor—happily, 
without light or lightning—till he was almost 
lost in smoke, om the world thought to see 
himself and his church exploded. But the 
smoke passed, and lo! the invincible Doctor 
was found serene and exultant as ever, and his 
position firmer, with a nnited church. 

The third notable attempt to break tho 
flaming sword waving against Slavery at the 
Church of the Puritans, and wielded with such 
viger by the right arm of Dr. Cheever, is now 
being made by politicians and editors, headed 
by the New York Times and the Washington 
Constitution. The former takes occasion of a 
lettey from Dr. Cheever to Rev. Mr. Spurgeon 
of London, in respect to the priyate mission of 
a Christian lady in England in behalf of the 
Church of the Puritans, to stir up all the Aa- 
glophbia of Americans against Dr. Cheever, 
and to intimate that it is quite “ time the men- 
dicant Church of the Puritans were suppressed,” 
and “ its acrimonious and intolerant pastor ” si- 
lenced. 

The Constitution takes oecasion also of the 
sermon preached by Dr. Gheeyer ip his pulpit 
on the 6th Nov., just after the Brown invasion, 
to accuse the preacher of “the deliberate incul- 
cation of the foulest treason.” The aim of both 
evidently is, to drive Dr. Cheever from the city 
and the pulpit on Upion Square ; and there are 
not wanting many of his own profession who 
would help such an ejectment. 

Meanwhile the sledge-hammer of the resolute 
Doctor fails with redoubled strokes upon “ the 
sum of all villianies,” and we hear of him ip all 
parts of the country lecturing before lyeeums 
and popular assemblies, and carrying with him 
the hearts of the people. He spoke at Worces- 
ter to a large assembly, on Monday evening, 
Nov. 14, at Mechanics’ Hall, upon John Brown. 
From a communication of his in the Worcester 
Spy, in respect to that address, we clip the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

“Tt was my object to pregent the two great 
agencies at our command against Slavery, 
namely, our own Constitution, and the Word of 
God, faithfully interpreted and applied. I said 
that if man had been faithful with these agen- 
cies, especially if the church and ministry had 
taken God's Word, and driven its arguments 
and denuncigtions ggaingt the sin of slavehold- 
ing, as they ought to have done, there would 
have been no need of John Brown's martial 
heroism, nor would he have been found at Har- 
per’s Ferry,with mere carnal weapons, but, 
more likely, po have neany Coser of still 
farther South, and in greater danger, carrying 
God's m against slaveholders and their 
sin, pe y and individually, to their own 
hearts and consciences. 

“Tf his church and ministry will not use the 
moral means God has put in their power, will 
not oppose the sin of Slavery with the deaun- 
ciations and penalties pronounced against it in 
his Word, man will put howe means into the 
shape of bullets, and will fight it out ; and God 
will Jet them. Ifthey whose daty it is to take 


Tao doi thee tony mates, nd 


more suited to the gentleman’s genius and |} 


vaster scale may be prevented.” 


EMBARKATION OF MISSIONARIES. 


Sailed, on the 17th inst., from Bangor, Me., 
in brig Executive, Capt. Lee, Rev. George P. 
Claflin, Rev. John H. Dodge, and Mr. Richard 
Miles, with their wives, missionaries of the 
American Missionary Association, for the Men- 
di Mission, West Africa. 

From the Bangor Daily Whig and Courier 
we learn the particulars of the farewell meeting. 
It was held the previous evening in the First 
Congregational Church. It was the first occa- 
sion of missionaries sailing from Bangor to any 
foreign missionary field. Mr. Claflin is a gradu- 
ate of the Bangor Theological Seminary, Mr. 
Dodge of Andover Theological Seminary, and 
Mr. Miles is a teacher from Oberlin, Ohio. He 
has been at the Mendi Mission before, but the 
rest go for the first time. The meeting was at- 
tended by a large and deeply interested audi- 
ence. 

The services commenced by singing the mis- 
sionary hymn, 

“© From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 

The congregation were then led in fervent 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Shepard. 

Rev. Mr. Gilman then stated the object of 
the meeting. We come to bid God-speed to 
these brethren, who leave home and friends 
and native land to labor for the salvation of the 
sons and daughters of Africa. He hardl 
knew whether to congratulate or condole with 
these missionaries, The speaker then com- 
mented on the importance of the work to which 
they were called, and expressed undoubting 
confidence that Africa would yet be given to 
God. He also alluded to the obstacles which 
the missionaries would encounter. 

Rey. Mr. Dodge was then introduced to the 
audience, and spoke of the feelings which filled 
his soul as he looked forward to the work upon 
which he was soon to enter. He knew that he 
was going to a land of moral darkness, and to 
a land of sickness and death. But he rejoiced 
to go, even if he should find gn early grave in 
that land of strangers, 

He was followed by Rev. Mr. Claflin. The 
speaker made an affecting allusion to seasons 
of communion and fellowship which he had en- 
joyed with the Christian people of Bangor— 
and said he knew this “farewell” was not a 
farewell to sympathy or to Christian love and 
labor. Mr. Claflin then briefly alluded to the 
missionary work, and expressed the hope that 
the sympathies and prayers of God’s people 
would go with him and those who accompanied 


im. 

Mr. Miles followed. He had heen to Africa, 
but only for a short time. He proceeded to 
speak of the importance of zeal in the mission- 
ary work, and also of patience and faith sur- 
rounded by the darkness of heathen lands. 
This had been called a farewell meeting, but 
it was not so to him. In going to our labors, 
we ask not for pity, but we do ask for your 
sympathy. 

The congregation then sung, 

“Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim.” 

Rev. George Whipple, Secretary of the 
American Missionary Association, then ad- 
dressed the audience. He referred to the provi- 
dence of God which had turned the attention 
of the Association to Africa as a field of mis- 
sionary effort. He alluded briefly to the his- 
tory of the Amistad captives; to the fact that 
a bequest of $125,000 had been made, to be 
expended in this field; and to the wonderful 
manner in which God had opened Africa tu 
Christian light and love within the past few 
years. We owe to Africa a greater debt than 
to any other nation. The speaker then gave 
some interesting facts, showing the success 
which had attended the migsjonary work in 
Africa. 

Rev. Dr. Harris then gave the valedictory 
address to the departing missionaries. He re- 
joiced to look upon their faces; rejoiced that 
they had hearts bold enough to stand up against 
the wrongs of heathenism. He congratulated 
them in their undertaking. It is a great work. 
Go forth in the strength of God, and your labor 
shall pot be in yain. Christ will be with you, 
and his grace shall sustain you. Brethren, the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 

Rev. Dr. Pond offered the closing prayer, 
after which the congregation sung the nymn— 

* Roll on, thou mighty ocean.” 

The benediction was pronounced in a very 
touching and impressive manner by Rev. Mr. 
Maltby. The services throughout were sol- 
emn, and deeply interesting. 

We leayn from Mr. Whipple that a large 
number of persous gathered at two o’clock on 
the 17th, at Veasie’s wharf, to attend the reli- 
gious services previous to the sailing of the 
brig. Prayer was offered, gnd 9 hymn was 
sung. May the God of missions protect and 
prosper this missionary band! 

basen Ds 

A Svecestioy.—Not a little of the earlier 
action of the enguing session of our State Leg- 
islature will be directed to objects having refer- 
ence to the more thorough defence of the State. 
As a salutary measure of protection, we sug- 
gest the passage of a law making negroes com- 
petent witnesses in prosecutions for tampering 
with slaves. 

However contrary to the general policy of our 
laws, it is precisely one of thoge cases in which 
necessity justifies exception, and many sualo- 
gies may be found to justify it. To mention no 
other, every one will recall the familiar instance 
of the permission of a wife to testify against her 
husband in cases of assault, contravening the 
general principle of evidence which forbids a 
wife to be witnesg for or againgt her husband, 
and contravening it for the identical reason 
that justifies the exception we suggest, to wit: 
that the wife (and the same is true of the negro) 
is the only person usually who, by the natare of 
the case, can be cognizant of the offence. A 
proposition for such a change in our law of 
evidence was made some years back by an in- 
fluential member of the islature, now 8 
resident of our city, but incipally, we 
presume, because the events of the day did not 
demonstrate its utility. that excuse 
cannot now be pleaded. Brown has publicly 
boasted that he had threaded the State before 
he made his attempt, and it is quite likely that, 
during his tour, he never once opened his lips 
to a white person on the subject of his mission. 
The of such a law would have a sal- 





own liberties, 
is was God's dealing with 





tomphad Shick ony poy be ecetmnaliched, With 
comparative impunity.— Petersburg ( Va.) \ 


Many vessels with their entire crews had bee 
tinent had been greatly impeded. 


A Bristol pilot, who was on Lundy Island o 


known. The crews all perished. The islan 
was covered with wrecked stuff. 
complete list of the passengers by that ill-fate 
tralia. 

There was an expectation that both Spai 
and Portugal would admit corn duty free. 


The Diritto of Turin announces that th 


subscribed for by the first banking houses i 
Milan had subscribed for 26,000,000 frances. 


frontier of Morocco. 


state. 

a slaver with 500 slaves on board. 

issued by Count Walewski to the French diy 
have to advance the amount of debt due b 
Piedmont to Austria, but will co-operate wit 


Piedmont in making the stipulated payments. 
The Times publishes a letter from Lord E 


veyed in the demand France is about to mak 
in the Congress, the Italians will rise to vind 
cate their right to choose their own Goverr 
ment. As to Garibildi, Lord Ellenboroug 


leads. 
It is stated in the English journals that th 


settled with England and France. 
COMMERCIAL. 


and a partial decline of $d. @ tb is quoted. 


slightly advanced. 

for provisions is generally dull. 
the market at a reduction. 
firmer for common. § 
ed. Lard steady at 57s. @ 59s. 
Prices eaiser, hut quotations are unchanged 
Butchers’s Association 48s. 9d. @ 59s, 


Liverpool Produce Market.—Ashes steady 
pots 27s. 6d., pearls 27s. 9d. @ 28s, Suga 


tine steady at 34s. 


unchanged quotations. 
ARRIVAL OF THE AFRICA. 


from Liverpool 12th, arrived this evening. 


London is ended. 
conference of the building trades, having care 


to withdraw the strike. 
The Fimes has an article showing the preva 


with England. 
opinions expressed is a respectable French re 
view published in London. 


incessantly diseussed in the high places o 


business. The army is reported to be ynani 


amounts to a frenzy. 
as either army or navy. 


an united people. 


the late war. 


better grants for the administration of justice, 


people. 


expected to reach China before — or May. 
The News has a dispatch from Paris, Fri 


not yet known. 
Italy.—Garibaldi had subscribed 5,000 frs. 


election of Prince Carigana was received with 
great displeasure in Paris, 
China.—According to high 


effect until matters are settled with England 
and France. 





Great Britain.—The weather continued very 
stormy, and severe gales had again proved 
most disastrous to shipping on the coasts. 


3d of November, reports six large ships wreck- 
ed there during the previous gales, names un- 


The Board of Trade had directed an official 
inquiry into the loss of the Royal Charter. A 


vessel had been received by mail from Aus- 


greater part of the Piedmontese loan had been 


Turin, Genoa, Parma, Modena, Leghorn, Flor- 
ence, and Bologna. The trading community of 


The Paris journals are prohibited from speak- 
ing of the French losses by cholera on the 


Private accounts state that when the order 
was given to the second Zouaves to advance, 
they had lost three hundred men by cholera, 
and a considerable number were in a helpless 


The British steamer Spithead has captured 


The Paris Monitenr publishes a circular 


lenborough to Lord Brougham, in furtherance 
af the success of the Garibaldi musket fund. 
The noble Lord expresses a hope that, stimu- 
lated by the insults to Italy, which are con- 


advises the people of Italy to follow where he 


treaty between China andthe United States 
will not come into operation until matters are 


Liverpool Cotton Market.—The sales of cot- 
ton for the week have been 49,000 bales, inelu- 
sive of 3,000 to speculators and 6,000 to ex- 
porters. The market has a downward tendency, 


Liverpool Breadstufjs Market.—The bread- 
stuffs market is firm, and all qualities have 


Liverpool Provisions Market—The market 
Beef is heavy 
for old, and holders are pressing their stocks on 
Pork is quiet but 
Bacon steady; new want- 
Tallow — 


quiet. Coffee dull. Rice firm. Rosin steady 
at 4s. @ 4s. 2d. for common. Spirits turpen- 


London Money Market.—Consols are 96} @ 
963. American securities are slow of sale at 


New York, Nov. 25.—The steamship Africa, 


England.—The nine hours movement in 
It is announced that the 


fully considered their position, have determined 


lent feeling in France on the question of a war 
The chief authority for the 


It is stated that in 
France the prospect of a war with England is 


power, in the public office, in the army and 
navy, among the workiug classes and men of 


mous for war; in the navy the desire for it 
The church is as eager 
The conclusions are 
that in a war with England the French Em- 
peror has the power of satisfying the army and 
navy, of gratifying the clergy, of winning over 
the Legitimists, and of securing the suffrages of 


France.—A circular by Count Walewski an- 
nounces that France has demanded from Sar- 
dinia 40,0€0,000 francs, for the expenses of 
The circular also states that the 
French Government has received assurances 
that the Pope was only waiting an opportune 
moment to make publie certain reforms by 
which the Government of the clergy will be re- 
placed by a Government generally composed 
of the laity, which would give to the country 


and for the control of the public finances, by 
the means of an assembly elected by the 


he French army for China, it is now stated, 
will amount to 20,000 men, and they are not 


night, stating that the report that the King of 
Sardinia has refused permission to Prince Ca- 
rigana to accept the regency, is false. All that 
is known is, that France has formally counsel- 
led Sardinia to refuse. The King’s answer is 


to the million musket fund, and issued a stir- 
ring proclamation in furtherance of the scheme. 
The subscription was filling beyond the most 


— expectations. 
Times Paris correspondent says the 


authority, the 
American treaty with China would not go into 


The Chinese forts at the mouth of the Peiho 
had been strengthened, and the general beap 


of Capt. Brown. 


Col. Smith, from the Lexington State Military 
by special train, en route for Charlestown. 


n | ments belonging to companies now at Charles- 
town, went on the same train. 

Charlesiown, Nov. 25.—The howitzer com- 
d | pany from Richmond, who returned on Tues- 


d | send them back. 


"| from Charlottesville, Va.; West Augusta 


‘ Guards, Lieut, Walker, from Staunton; and 


gusta, Va.—arrived safe and in fine spirits. 


n 


Miuitary Precavtion.—Gen. Asa Rogers, 
of Loudoun county, Va., has ordered the colo 
neis of the 56th and 57th regiments to order 


Loudoun along the Potomac and Blue Ridge, 
against the invasion of Brown’s sympathizers. 
The order has been promptly complied with. 
Among the companies on duty is the Leesburg 
Cavalry, Capt. Shreve. 

IncenDiary Fires.—Incendiarism seems to 
be fearfully prevalent in many parts of the coun- 
try. Not to particularize the numerons cases 
|.of haystack and barn-burning that have occa- 


»- | sioned so much alarm in Virginia, the incen- 





lomatic agents, explaining the advantages of | diaries have been busy in Mifflin county, Pa., 
the Zurich treaty, stating that France will not | where barns and other property to the value of 


y | $20,000 have been destroyed within the past 
h | fortnight. A large reward has been offered for 
their apprehension. In Georgia, Alabama, 
l- | Mississippi, and some other States, a large 
number of cotton-gins have been burned recent- 
ly, giving rise to many surmises as to their ori- 
gin. Some have attributed them to negro in- 


@ | but these suspicions are proved to be without 
t | any foundation. New Orleans has been the 
1- | greatest sufferer. The value of property de- 
h | stroyed in that city within the past two months 
is estimated by hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. In the mouth of Qctober alone, the losses 
€ | amounted to nearly three-quarters of million. 
The people are now in a state of constant alarm. 


$3,000 for the detection of the guilty parties, 
and this sum is to be increased by private sub- 
scription.— Baltimore Sun. 


Arrest or a “Symparnizer” in Mary- 
Brown’s sympathizers with us, a man calling 
himself William McDougal or Douggal. He 
was committed to our jail on the 23d inst., and 
had a second hearing on the 24th, before 
Squire Braddock, of our town ; after which, he 
was recommitted, for uttering sympathizing 
sentiments for “Old Brown.” The language 
used was, that he thought Brown was doing 
right, and that he ought to free every negro in 
the South. He says he was born in Franklin 
county, Pa,, but for the last twelve or fifteen 
years has been working in Maryland and Vir- 
_|ginia. His wife and child are in Cumberland, 
? | Md., and his brothers and sisters live in Mon- 
"| roe county, Ohio. He says he had no idea of 
doing any harm in saying what he did. 


j 


Gerrit Surra’s Insaxtty.—A letter from the 
resident physician of the Utica Asylum, dated 


improve, On the previous evening, he slept 
jy ved continuously. He has tee n to oa 
ize his condition, and fully appreciates the im- 
portance of his medical treatment, as well as 
acquiesces in all the means used for his res- 
toration. Information from Peterboro’ is to the 
effect that his family regard his cure as certain. 
-| ARRIVAL OF THE OverLanp Mair. — S/. 
Taouis, Nov, 28,—The overland California mail 
of the 7th inst. has arrived. 

An association had been formed at San 
Francisco for excluding Chinese from all em- 
ployment except the lowest. 

Trade had opened fair, and with encouraging 
prospects. 


f| dates to the 17th, and $6,000 in treasure. 

The Provisional Government was working 
Rarmoniously. 

Mining operations continued, and the weath- 
er was favorable. 


From Catirornia.—New York, Nov. 26.— 

The steamer Baltic arrived this morning, with 
$1,750,000 from San Francisco November 6th. 
She brings 650 passengers, including the offi- 
cers and crew of the frigate Saranac. 
The rainy season had fairly commenced, and 
three thousand passengers had arrived at San 
Francisco from Panama and the north during 
the qe days previous to the departure of the 
mail. 

The telegragh was in operation to 9 distance 
of 160 miles east of San Francisco on the Bat- 
terfield ronte, and would reach Vizala, 250 
miles, by Ist of January. 

There was more improvements in progress at 
San Francisco than at any period since 1854. 
The city was generally more prosperous than at 
any period since the revulsion. 

Judge Terry has been indicted and placed 
under bond in the sum of $10,000 to answer 
— of killing Senator Broderick in a 

ue 

It was understood at San Francisco that Mr. 
Garrison had sold so Mr. Vanderbilt his entire 
interest in the mail steamers an the Pacific side. 
New gold discoveries were constantly being 
made in the Washo valley. Another 
amount of ore had reached San Francisco, 
which assayed from two to six thousand dollars 


per ton. 

The Cornstalk vein is regarded as the richest 
sliver mine in the world. © 
Arrairs ws Baurimone Cousty—We fiod 
the ae the Towsontown Advocate : 

“ Military Organization. — A meeting was 
held at this place on Saturday last, for the 
aay he ape mn 4 
¢ forming a troop of cavalry. oshua M 
Boaley, Esq., presided, and T. Sturgis Davis 
asted assecretary. Resolutions expressing the 





Washington, Nov. 26.—Eighty cadets, under 


n | Institute, passed through this city this morning, 
lost, and the mail packet service with the Con- 


About one hundred men, comprising detach- 


day last with Gov. Wise, have come back again. 
The Governor received some information after 
arriving at Richmond which induced him to 


Washington, Nov. 27.—Three volunteer com- 
panies—the Monticello Guards, Capt. Mallory, 


the Mountain Guards, Capt. Busher, from Au- 


out sufficient force to guard the boundaries of 


cendiaries, and others to “ Brown's emissaries ;” | 


The underwriters have offered a reward of 


Lanp.—Rockville, Nov. 25.—We have one of 


the 2lst, says that Gerrit Smith continues to} 


els, yellow at 95 cts., new 75 @ 86 cts., and 
white at 78 cts. Pork heavy; mess 15 @ $15.94, 
and prime $11.12. 


CINCINNATI MARKET. 
Nov. 26.—Flour unchanged, with less activ- 
ity. Red wheat 1.12 @ $1.15, white 118 @ 
$1.25. 
Mess pork 15 @ $15.50. Hogs are held firmly 
at 6 @ $6.26; no sales reported over $6. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR DECEMBER, NOW READY. 





Coyrents.—The Experience of Samuel Absalom, Fili- 
busier; ‘he Minister's Wooing; Tre Norhern Lights 
ardthe Sars; Thomes Paine in England and in France; 
Elkanah Brewster's Tempiatinn; Macoa ena; © Strance 
Countries for to see;” Beauty at B liiards; Italy, 1859; 
The Auvrowa Borealis; The Profe-sor at the Dreokfiat 
Tabie; Reviews and Literary Notices; Recent Ameri- 
can Publiestors 
TeéRMs. —Three dollars per annum, or twenty-five 
cents a number. Two copies, five Collars; Five eop 
ies, ten dollars. Upon the receipt of the subseription 
priee, the publishers wiil mail the work to any part of 
the United Siates. prepaik 


1. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 


674 155 Washington, ocr of School st, Boston, 





MISS POLK’S 
BOARDING HOUSE, 


For Permanent and Transient Boarders, 
No. 447 Penn. av., two squares from Capitol 


Grounds, Washington, D. C. 





METALLIC DECLARATION 
PENDENCE. 


AiVE HUNDRED DULLAR®S can be made in one 
k month in Washington by eelling the Metallic Dee- 


OF INDE- 


inration of Independence, i being the most perfect gem 
ofartever produced in this country. Every member ot 
Congress, most visiters and residents, will purchase a 
copy. ‘The copyrieh! for the District, together with con- 
trac, for furnisaing t QUO to 10,000 copies, may be had »1 
a price that will yreld over two hundred per cent, profit, 
and yet be sold se jow that the purcheser will wonder 
how it is pos-ihle to produce them at such pfice, 

Addres 


WILLIAM BUSHNELL, 


G74 Easton renusy vanta 


THE EVENING POST, 


The Oldest Democratic Republican Journal 
in the City of New York, 


Now in the fifty-ninth year of its existence, combines all 
the essential e' ements of A Complete Family Newerpoprr 
Is devoted to the support of the Democratic Republican 
Party when itis rignt, and of Democratic Principies al- 
ways. I« the uncomproeneiag advcoeate of Free Soil 
Free Labor, Free Speech; a Strict Construction of the 
Constitution, and au Economical administration of the 
Government. 
The Daily Evening Post, which is printed on a large 
fo'io sheet. cvutains a full account of the oecurrences of 
the day, th~ latest foreign intelligence—exclusive corres 
ponde.ce from Eatope—Publie Documents of interest 
and importance, Proecredings of Congress, Popular Lec 
tures, Tales, Poetry, Reviews and Ex racta from New 
Books, City News, special, full, and securate reperts of 
Commercia! and Financial Affiira New York Markets 
including Stock and Money Markets, together with the 
Cattie Markets of the country. and such Foreign Markets 
as are ef general interest, Its ed torial ditquacitions are 
always frank, fearless, and independent 
The Semi- Weekly Evening Poet contains all the read- 
ing matter of ihe Daily Evening Post, aud the late-t news, 
by telegraphs and mails, up t» the hour of publication. 
The Weekly Evenng Post ie edited wi h especial refer- 
ence to the want: of country readers, and besides all the 
articles of general inter: st putlished in the Daly Evening 
Post, contains a complete digest of the news of the day. 
and an Agricultural Jolamn, devoted to the interest and 
instruction of farmers. It contains Forty Long Columns 
of reading matier every week. 


TERMS. 


DAILY EVENING POST. 
Single copy for one year, in advance 








Three erpica ° ° 
Siugie copy, per month, “ - ° 
SEMI-WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
Is published every Wednesday and Saturday. 
Single copy, one year, in advance - . - 
wo copies, “ « : - 
Five copies, « val - . 
Ten copies, * = - 
WEERLY EVENING POST. 
Is published every Thursday. 
Single copy, one year,in advance - 
Three copies, “ * - - 
Five cop.es, % ad - - 
Ten copies, . “ . - . 
‘Twenty copies, “ « . - - 
Any larger number at the rate of One Dollar per year. 
Subccriptions may commence atany time. Pay a) way- 


inadvance Ary perron sending us twenty or more sub 
seribere wil! be entitied toan extra copy fr his services 





| plied at the lowest club rates 


The Denver city express has arrived with | 





or for ten subscribers he will receive » copy for six 
mouths. When a club of euler. vers has been forward 
ed, additions may be made 'o iton the same term. I ir 
not nece«sary that the members of a club should reee¥« 
their papers at the same post office. Cietgymen are sup 
Moury may be forwarder 
at our risk. Speeunen copies of the Evening Post will be 
sent free to ali who desire 


L 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO, 


Oilies Of the Evening Post, 41 Na-au 
site t.cor Liberiv. New York. 


AZA ARNOLD, 
SOLICITOR OF PATENTS, 


Furnishes Drawings, Specilications, Caveats, procure 
Patents, and atienos 10 ail busimess asnaliy done wits 
the Patent Office. Having consiant access to the modei» 
drawings, and records, of the Office, procures copies o 
documents, and other informaticu, when rejuied. By 
long -Kperience iu the business and prompt atieation, be 
is confident of giving general satisfacion 
Office , 441 Sixth siteet, Washington, D. C. 


REFERENCES; 
Hon. C. Mason, late Commissioner of Patents, 
Hon. asJ. Rusk, U. 8. Senate. 
Hon. H. B. Anthony, U. §. Senate. 
Hou. C. T. James, U. 8. Senate, 
Hon John Sherman, M. C. 
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J. BAUMGARTEN, 


499 Seventh st., opposite Odd Fellows Hall. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
NGRAVER AND DESIGNER iN GENERAI 
inventor and Manufacwrer of the New Improve: 
Seal Presses. Waich-case Engraver, Wood Kagrave: 
Music Puncher, Stencil Catues, Copper-plate Engraver 
and Lit pher, is prepared to execute Engravings 01 
any meta goid, silver, brass, copper, steel, &e , ins 
manner as Worsmanlike as by aay over Hetablishmen 
in the United Staves. The subseriber secis confident the 
all orders ivtrusted to him will give perfect sausiectior 
orno made. 
eSal Presses, Otheinl Hand and Block Seals, Wated 
ease ver, Wood Engraver, Music Puncher, Sienc: 
ate Kngeaver. Lithoeranher ke 8 61e 


BOOK BINDING AND BLANK BOOK 
MANUFACTURING. 
HE undersigned is to estimate for boo 
making in al] iw branches; inciuding Printus 
Stereotyping, and Hinding. at prices as low as the lowes 
By an vement in Ster-oty ping. patented by Wii 
liam Blane , Of this ety, he is enabled 10 siereotyp: 
books, pamphiets, &e , as iow as any in the country. 


GEORGE P. GOFF. 


achingion.D C. 


THE WESTCHESTER ACADEMY, 


At Westchester, Penaty!vania, will resame the dutie 
of the Wiater Term (full Sve months) oa the Is of No 
thorouch and 











seveuly to ninety per se+ sion, arder th 
teachers, including the Prine; Fo 
yw 


Provisions firm, but not much doing. | 


Voluntary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
| cents Comuiission on each yearly, and twenty 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ax- 
cept in the case of Clubs, 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making up toa copy for six mouths; 
a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
Sor the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been forward: 
ed, additions may be made to it on the same 
terms. It is not necessary that the subscribers 
to & Club should receive their papers at the 
same post oilice. 

keg A Club may be made of either new or 
old subscribers, 

bey” Mouey may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted io 
drafts on Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore ; smaller amounts in gold, or in the 
notes of solvent banks, 

Address M. L. Battey, Proprietor National 
Eva, Washington, D. C. 

—— EE ————————————— ZS 


J. BIGELOW 
PROCURES PATENTS, 


And transacts all other Patent Office business. 
ChARLES H. BRAINARD, 
PRINT PUBLISHER AND LITHOGRAPHER, 
822 Washington 8i,ceet, Boston. 
LITH GRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


Drawn in the hi chest style of the art. by eminent artista, 
and every description of Lithography executed in we 
best style, aud oi rea onable terms. 

The following portraits are included among those al- 
ready issued: 





Charles Sumner, 

Theodore Parker, 

Salmon P. Chase, 
Gamaliel Bailey, 

Ralph Waldo Lnerson, 
William H. Seward, 
Nathaniel P. Banks, 
Stephen A. Douglas, 

John P. Hale, 

Henry W. Longfellow, 
John Sherman, - . . 
Rev. Charles Lowell, D. D., ' 

JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS, with extract from a speech, 
DW vents 

CHARLES SUMNER, with closing paragreph of hus 
last speech inthe U.S Senate, 50 cents 

CHAMPIONS OF FREEDOM. 

A large print containing the portraits of Charies Sam- 
ner, Joan P. Hale, Morace Greeley, Salmon P Chase, 
Wi linm H. Seward, John G. Wintuer, aud Henry Ward 
Beecher. Price, $1.50 


HERALDS OF FREEDOM. 
A companion print to the ubove, containing the por- 
traits of Wiliam Lioyd Garrison, ‘Th: odore Parker, 
Wende!! Phillipe, Samuel J. May,Joshua R Giddings, 
RK. W. Emerson, a d Gerrit Smith, Price, $1.40, 


JUSv PUBLISHED, a magnificent Lithogray hie prina 
enutied 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 
This print menaures, exclusive of margin, 16 by %% 
inches lhe design is entirety Criginal, and the execution 
fully equal to the best specimens of Freneh Lithoprny hy. 
lu we foreground is a lamily group Consisung of pine 
figure’. Tie landseape in the background ts elaborat« y 
and eff sclively iawn, and ihe picture we a whole, while 
it gratiies a jove of ar. powerlully apperis to the senti- 
Mentofpatrioiem Itis parucularly adapted to Grecian 
painting. Price, 8150 
IN PREPARATION, « beawifs! print, consisting of 
the poriraits of two female chilaren, drawn from hile, by 
T. M, Johnsion, enutied 
STARLIGHT AND SUNBEAM, 
Price One Dollar. 
N. B.—On receipt of the price, copies of the above 
prints will be sent, free of postage, to any part of the 
United Sta es. 
C. HM Brainard, being in correspondence w th the prin- 
cipal publishing houses in Earope and Americs, is pre~ 
pared to answer orders for Mngravings, Pa.nidngs, aid 
all ower works ofari. Address 


CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 
322 Washington sireet, Boston 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO’S 
REPRINT OF 


THE BRITISH REVIEWS 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


EUNAKD SOOTT & CO., New Yorks, coutinee to 
publieh the following leading British Periodicals, 


Nr he er ee ee 
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via 
1. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 
2. The Kdinbargh Review, (Whig.) 
3. The North Uritish Review, (Free Chareh.) 
4. The Westminsier Review, (Liberal.) 
5. Blackwood's Edinbareh Magazine, (Tory.) 
These Periodicais ably represent the three gupat poliv. 
sal pares of Great Briein— Whig, Tory, and Radieal— 
ut poles forms only one feature of their Character. As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litere- 
\ure, Morality, and Keligion, they stand, as they ever 
aave siood, unrivalied in the worid of levers, beimg eow 
iderea indispensable to the scholar and he professional 
nan, whie to the intelligent reader of every clese they 
arnish ® more correct and satisfactory record of the cur 
cnt literature of the day, throughou! the world, than can 
»e possibly obtained from any other source. 
EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the BridvaA 
blisbers gives adduti i value to these Reprints, mar- 
nach as they can now be placed in the nands of erb- 
‘eribers about as soomas the original editions, 

TERMS 
Por any one of the four Reviews, per annum 
For any two of four Reviews, 
For any three of the four Reviews 
For al! four of the Reviews, 
For Biackwood’s Magazine, 
Por Biae* wood and one Review, 
For Biack wood and two Keviews, 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, “ 
Por Biack wood and the four Reviews, -~-0 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
vurrent in the State where iseued will be received at paz. 

CLUBBING. 
A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
orice will be allowed to Clubs ordering four ot more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus > 
Four copies of Blackwood,or of one Review, will be 
ent to one addrers for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
‘iews and Blackwood for $30 ; and se on. 
POSTAGE. 

In a!! the prineipal cities and towns, these works wil) 
c delivered, PREF OF POSTAGE. When seni by 
aail, ine Postage to aay pari of the United States will bo 
ul twenty-fowr cenis & yeur for “ Blackwood,” and but 
yurieen cents » ) car for each of the Reviews. 
N.B. The price in Great Lritain of the ive Pesiodicals 
dove named is $31 per annam. 


OUR REPRINTS versus ECLECTICS, &c. 
As we have for many years been peying more than 
$3,000 annually wo the tieh Publishers for the matter 
arnished in these P ihue V.rlualiy Cecomeng 
opar'ners with them in the profits of the Reprinu, we 
rast the public will consider this ia bestowing their 
ronage. and give os the preference over and 
‘glenwork publicalions, whether monthly or 2 
viach now extr_ct so liberally irom our works, end pay 
olhing either to the Poreign Publishers or to us for the 


yn 
hese works 
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